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By  Caspar  Nannes 


The  Monument  dedicated  to  Scotland's 
great  writer,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


THE  ACCENT  will  be  on  youth 
at  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Edinburgh  Festival  with  entertain- 
ment for  all  ages  during  its  three 
weeks  run  this  year,  August  22  to 
September  11,  in  Scotland's  Capital 
City. 

More  and  more  young  people  have 
come  to  the  festival  in  recent  years 
as  numerous  events  appealing  to 
them  have  been  presented.  They  ap- 


pear not  only  as  spectators  but  also 
as  participating  artists.  Among  those 
taking  part  in  the  1970  festival  were 
Rock  Lupin,  Stephen  Bishop  and  the 
Stamp  Company.  Bishop  was  one  of 
many   American   artists   performing. 

An  official  last  year  watched  a 
young  American  couple  with  a  baby 
in  his  mother's  arms  walk  into  the 
opera. 

"This  is  what  we  are  seeking,"  he 
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The  Assembly  Halls,  Edinburgh,  where 
the  festival  is  held. 


be  a  festive  occasion,"  McKay  de- 
clared. 

It  will  open  with  the  traditional 
service  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
in  St.  Giles'  Cathedral  on  the  historic 
Royal  Mile.  The  worship  will  be  at- 
tended by  the  Lord  Provost,  magis- 
trates, members  of  the  town  council 
and  representatives  of  the  crafts  and 
trade  guilds  of  Edinburgh.  Also  pres- 
ent will  be  many  of  the  artists  taking 
part  in  the  festival. 

Visitors  to  the  Edinburgh  Festival 
this  year  receive  an  added  bonus  as 
the  bicentenary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
will  be  celebrated  throughout  Scot- 
land from  August  14 — September 
11.  The  Parliament  House  where  the 


Part  of  the  Scottish  opera  cast,  who 
played  in  the  opera,  Elegy  for  Young 
Lovers,  during  the  1970  Festival  with 
Hans  Werner  Henze,  the  writer  of  the 
opera. 


said.  "Next  year  we  are  going  to 
provide  baby  carriages." 

A  particularly  pleasing  plus  was 
that  the  young  people  not  only  went 
to  performances  officials  expected 
them  to  attend  but  came  to  many 
other  events.  And  their  conduct  was 
exemplary. 

James  W.  McKay,  Lord  Provost 
of  Edinburgh,  predicts  that  the  25th 
anniversary  Edinburgh  Festival  will 
be  outstanding. 

"The  Edinburgh  Festival  Com- 
mission throughout  the  years  has 
maintained  its  high  standards  and 
we  expect  the  25th  anniversary  to 
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Alexander  Gibson  conducting  the  Scottish  National  Orchestra. 


great  writer  spent  so  much  of  his  life 
as  a  lawyer  and  legislator  will  have  a 
special  exhibition  of  books,  pictures, 
and  manuscripts  suggesting  his  tre- 
mendous influence  upon  the  cultural 
history  of  19th  century  Europe. 

During  the  festival  the  sound  of 
bagpipes  will  be  heard  throughout 
the  day  and  into  the  night  on  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh.  Most  evenings 
the  famous  Military  Tattoo,  featur- 
ing Scottish  pipers  and  drummers  in 
kilts  and  colorful  uniforms,  will  be 
presented  on  the  floodlit  Esplanade 
of  Edinburgh  Castle  high  above  and 
overlooking  the  city. 

Activity  is  the  dominant  character- 
istic of  the  festival.  Its  range  is  tre- 
mendous; Peter  Diament,  director 
since  1965,  pointed  out  that  it  is 
the  most  comprehensive  of  all  com- 
parable European  festivals. 


"The  1971  festival  will  include 
plays,  opera,  ballet,  choral  and  or- 
chestral concerts,  recitals,  lectures, 
exhibitions,  films  and  fringe  presen- 
tations," Diament  said. 

American  presentations  will  in- 
clude the  Chicago  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  the  Alice  in  Wonderland 
production  by  the  Manhattan  Proj- 
ect. 

LAST  YEAR  the  events  scheduled 
started  in  mid-morning  and  con- 
tinued well  past  midnight.  During 
the  three  weeks  about  140  perform- 
ances were  given,  including  twenty 
operas,  21  concerts,  25  plays  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  plus  dramatic  pres- 
entations in  theaters  around  the  city 
and  numerous  recitals.  There  was 
something  for  everyone  whatever  his 
interest. 


Perhaps  the  most  exciting  element 
of  the  1970  festival  was  the  combi- 
nation of  productions  of  great  past 
works  and  some  new  ones.  Janacek's 
opera  The  Excursions  of  Mr.  Broucek 
was  given  for  the  first  time  on  a 
British  stage  as  was  some  of  the 
music  by  Hans  Werner  Henze,  Es- 
say on  Pigs  for  Baritone  and  Orches- 
tra, and  Leo  Brouwer's  Exaedros  for 
Six  Instruments  and  Their  Multiples. 

This  approach  will  be  followed  at 
the  1971  festival.  An  especial  look 
forward  will  be  the  performances  of 
the  National  Youth  Orchestra  of 
Great  Britain  with  Pierre  Boulez 
conducting  and  Yehudi  Menuhin  as 
violin  soloist. 

An  added  attraction  last  year 
were  productions  by  fringe  groups 
of  plays  and  music,  mostly  of  an 
experimental  nature.  More  than  sixty 
companies  presented  their  works  in 
and  around  the  city.  Among  them 
was  a  group  from  the  University  of 
California,  here  for  its  fourth  year. 
A  decade  ago  an  office  for  fringe 
groups  was  set  up  and  it  has  been 
operating  at  top  speed  ever  since. 

Members   of   the   Stamp   Combine    who 
performed  during  the  1970  Festival. 


Two  members  of  the  Prospect  Theatre 
Company:  Sylvia  Syms  and  Timothy 
West. 


Companies  from  other  countries 
have  been  active  throughout  the 
Edinburgh  Festival's  history.  Last 
year  the  Frankfurt  Municipal  Opera 
of  Germany  produced  Prokofiev's 
The  Fiery  Angel  and  the  Prague  Na- 
tional Theater  of  Czechoslovakia  per- 
formed Smetena's  The  Battered 
Bride  and  Janacek's  The  Cunning 
Little  Vixen.  This  year  the  Deutsche 
Oper  of  Berlin  will  give  the  world 
premiere  of  Nicolas  Nabokov's  Love's 
Labours  Lost  with  libretto  by  W.  H. 
Auden  and  Chester  Kallman  and  also 
Mozart's  Die  Entfuhrung.  The  Israel 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  the 
London  Philharmonic  Orchestra  will 
be  among  those  to  be  heard. 
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One  of  the  most  thrilling  outdoor  performances  to  be  seen  during  the 
Festival  is  the  Military  Tattoo  featuring  Scottish  pipers  and  drummers  in 
their  most  colorful  uniforms  on  the  floodlit  esplanade  of  the  castle. 


The  drama  in  1970  included  the 
initial  performance  of  Ariosto's  Or- 
lando Furioso  by  the  Teatro  Libero 
of  Italy  in  a  country  where  the  Ital- 
ian language  was  little  used.  Head- 
sets where  simultaneous  translations 
could  be  heard  made  it  easy  for 
visitors  to  understand  this  and  other 
foreign  language  presentations.  Simi- 
lar arrangements  are  being  made  for 
the  25th  anniversary  festival. 

An  especially  pleasing  aspect  for 
the  home  country  was  the  part 
played  by  Scottish  opera  last  year. 
Henze's  Elegy  for  Young  Lovers 
proved  a  great  success.  This  summer 


the  Scottish  Opera  will  present  Wag- 
ner's Die  Walkure  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Festival  Opera  will  present, 
in  collaboration  with  the  Maggio 
Musicale  Fiorentino,  Rossini's  La 
Cenerentola. 

Devotees  of  moving  pictures  will 
find  the  1971  film  festival  particu- 
larly attractive.  It  will  begin  a  week 
earlier,  on  August  15,  and  run  for 
two  weeks.  As  usual  the  program 
will  include  significant  work  from 
new  directors  and  will  continue  to 
give  special  emphasis  to  independent 
and  student  films.  Several  westerns 
featuring     James     Stewart,     distin- 


Members  of  the  Royal  Lyceum  Company 
during  the  performance  of  The  Change- 
ling. 


guished  by  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
photographic  exteriors  in  the  history 
of  the  American  movies,  will  be 
shown. 


shortages,  transportation  difficulties, 
and  lack  of  hotel  accommodations. 
These  insufficiencies  have  been 
largely  overcome.  While  more  than 
100,000  persons  for  the  past  several 
years  have  come  to  the  festival  an- 
nually Charles  Nicholas,  press  and 
publicity  officer  for  the  Scottish 
Tourist  Board,  claimed  all  have  been 
taken  care  of. 

"Never  turn  anyone  away  is  our 
motto,"  he  said.  "There  is  always 
room  for  one  more." 

One  Monday  last  year  Nicholas 
received  571  inquiries  about  a  place 
to  stay.  He  obtained  a  room  for 
everyone  of  the  visitors,  some  with 
Edinburgh  families  where  they  had 
a  flavor  of  home  life  in  the  city. 
Many  artists  prefer  to  stay  with 
families  rather  than  be  in  hotels. 

"Oh,  we  would  not  want  to  do 
anything  else,"  they  declared. 

Still  another  sidelight  was  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  artists  at- 
tended other  attractions  between 
their  own  performances. 


THE   EDINBURGH   FESTIVAL 
has    come    a    long    way    since 
Rudolf  Bing  conceived  it  in  1947. 

"His  instinct  was  right,"  Diament 
declared.  "A  festival  is  only  possible 
if  the  place  where  it  is  being  held  is 
interested.  London  would  be  too  big. 
Edinburgh  is  about  the  right  size. 
Festivals  usually  flourish  in  a  smaller 
place  although  you  then  have  the 
problem  of  suitable  accommodations 
for  both  performers  and  visitors." 

Those  problems  were  highly  visi- 
ble in  1947.  Officials  tackling  the 
new  venture  were  faced  with  food 
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Here  is  the  Nederlands  Dans  Theatre 
group,  featured  at  the  Festival. 


Part  of  the  grand  finale  of  the  last  evening  were   the  colorful  fireworks. 


"It  was  gratifying  to  see  so  many 
artists  at  other  events,"  Diament 
commented.  "We  found  musicians 
going  to  plays  and  actors  attending 
concerts.  To  them  being  at  Edin- 
burgh meant  much  more  than  per- 
forming. It  meant  a  chance  to  talk 
with  fellow  artists  and  to  watch 
them  in  action.  This  is  something  we 
feel  particularly  happy  about/' 

An  additional  plus  for  visitors, 
artists,  and  even  home  folks  is  the 
Festival  Club,  located  in  the  assem- 
bly rooms  and  music  hall  at  54 
George  Street.  For  a  small  fee  per- 
sons may  join  the  club  during  the 
festival  and  have  the  privilege  of 
being  at  an  attractive  meeting  place 
during  the  day  and  evening.  Res- 
taurant and  bar  services  as  well  as 
other  facilities  make  it  a  place  for 
relaxation  and  comfort  amid  a  festi- 


val atmosphere. 

Officials  take  pride  in  pointing  out 
that  the  Edinburgh  Festival  is  the 
first  of  the  more  than  30  festivals 
currently  so  popular  in  Europe. 

"The  Edinburgh  Festival  is  still 
considered  among  the  top  ones  in 
Europe,"  Nicholas  contended.  "The 
artists  regard  our  festival  with  great 
esteem  and  do  not  think  their  careers 
complete  unless  they  have  performed 
here." 

Diament  is  the  fifth  director  of  the 
Edinburgh  Festival,  coming  here  in 
1965  from  a  similar  post  at  the  Hol- 
land Festival.  Bing,  founder  of  the 
enterprise,  served  from  1947-1950 
and  was  followed  by  Eian  Hunter, 
1950-55;  Robert  Ponsonby,  1955-60; 
and  Lord  Harewood,  1960-65. 

Persons  visiting  the  city  for  the 
first  time  will  find  Edinburgh,  "often 
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called  the  fairest  city  in  Europe,"  a 
joy.  Built  upon  hills  with  the  sea  en- 
compassing three  of  its  sides,  Scot- 
land's capital's  origin  is  lost  in  an- 
tiquity. There  is  evidence  of  habita- 
tion on  the  slopes  of  the  Castle  Rock 
as  early  as  the  900's.  Old  Edinburgh, 
"a  long,  narrow  town,  later  walled, 
with  houses  jumbled  tightly  together 
down  a  single  main  street,"  became 
a  Royal  Burgh  in  1329  through  a 
charter  granted  by  King  Robert  the 
Bruce.  Today  this  section  is  called 
the  Royal  Mile,  beginning  in  the 
Castle  Rock  and  proceeding  down  to 
Holyroodhouse  Palace. 

The  Castle  dominates  the  city  and 
may  be  seen  from  any  part  of  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh's  main  thorough- 
fare where  many  famous  shops, 
hotels,  and  eating  places  abound. 
But  the  street's  best  known  and 
loved  landmark  is  the  Scott  Monu- 
ment, designed  by  George  Meikle 
Kemp  and  completed  in  1844.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  "gothic  spire  200- 
feet  high  with  a  statue  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  by  Sir  John  Steell,  installed 
under  the  canopy  of  the  arches,  in 
1846.  In  the  niches  of  the  monument 


are  64  statuettes  of  well-known  char- 
acters from  Scott's  novels." 

World  famous  figures  who  were 
born  or  who  lived  in  Edinburgh  are 
constantly  brought  to  mind  by  num- 
erous evidences  of  the  residence 
here.  John  Knox  and  his  royal  ad- 
versary, Mary,  Queen  of  Scots; 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  whose  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  was  inspired 
by  a  contemporary  character,  Dea- 
con Bodie;  James  Boswell,  who  fi- 
nally enticed  Samuel  Johnson  to  visit 
the  city;  the  philosopher  David 
Hume;  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the 
inventor  of  the  telephone  and  native 
of  Edinburgh;  Conan  Doyle,  another 
native  whose  Sherlock  Holmes  was 
built  upon  the  deductive  powers  of 
one  of  his  professors  at  the  univer- 
sity, Dr.  Joseph  Bell;  Henry  Rae- 
burn,  the  great  painter,  and  too 
many  others  for  them  all  to  be  listed. 

These  are  added  inducements  for 
visitors  to  attend  the  Edinburgh  Fes- 
tival, a  period  of  great  gaiety  for  all. 
Information  about  the  festival  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Festival  Office,  21  Market 
Street,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.       ■  ■ 


QUOTES 


He  who  drops  ashes  on  the  rug  gets  called  on  the  carpet. — George 
Gamble  in  Nashville  Banner. 


Every  man  should  find  time  at  some  hour  of  the  day  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  road  map  of  his  ambition. — Portland  Oregonian. 

Many  people  get  into  debt,  trying  to  keep  up  with  people  who 
already  are. — Illustrated  Weekly  of  India. 
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No  East  or  West 


By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


THE  POST  CHAPEL  was  impos- 
ing, its  structural  design  domi- 
nating the  area  about  it.  Inside,  at 
the  traditional  eleven-hundred  hour, 
on  Sunday  morning,  two  hundred 
worshipers  settled  back  to  hear  the 
chaplain.  The  members  of  the  con- 
gregation were  of  many  races!  Ger- 
man wives,  Japanese  and  Korean 
wives,  and  American  wives.  The 
males  in  the  pews  were  soldiers  of 
Caucasian,  Oriental,  and  Negro  ex- 
traction. The  children  showed  the 
results  of  the  mingling  of  many 
bloods.  Everyone  there  was  involved 
in  some  manner  with  the  military 
services. 

The  preacher  spoke  and  they  lis- 
tened. He  was  considered  by  many 
to  be  one  of  the  better  "preaching" 
chaplains  in  the  Army. 
He  was  negro. 


Doing  Things  Together 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Do 
whites  and  blacks  actually  get  along 
together  in  the  military  services?" 
The  answer  is,  "Far  better  than  most 
people  realize."  The  fact  is,  the  mili- 
tary services  have  been  regarded  as 
the  best  example  of  integration  of 
the  races  in  the  country  today. 

In  1948  President  Harry  Truman 
ordered  all  military  services  desegre- 
gated. If  American  soldiers  in  World 
War  II  could  fight  and  die  for  the 
same  cause,  they  certainly  could 
serve  together  in  peacetime. 

Quietly  the  services  were  inte- 
grated. Service  support  units,  once 
solidly  black,  received  white  replace- 
ments. Combat  units,  once  com- 
pletely white,  found  their  next  re- 
placements negro.  And  it  worked. 
True,     there     were     rough     spots. 


Chaplain  McAfee  is  at  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Armor  Center,  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.  40121 
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Prejudices  die  hard.  But  gradually 
the  process  of  desegregation  worked 
and  today  there  seldom  is  any  racial 
strife  because  of  serving  together 
and  sharing  hardships  and  good 
times  together.  Serving  together  in- 
volves the  very  stuff  of  living,  eat- 
ing, sleeping,  playing,  and  dying  to- 
gether. 

There  are,  from  time  to  time, 
racial  tensions  due  to  current  issues. 
Every  unit  of  any  size  has  its  "black 
power"  advocate.  In  like  manner  it 
also  has  its  exponent  of  "white  su- 
premacy." There  have  been  inci- 
dents of  racial  conflicts.  These  have 
not  been  widespread  and  each  in- 
cident has  been  studied  carefully  to 
catch  any  significant  trend.  The 
most  important  factor  is,  in  answer- 
ing the  original  question,  that  they 
do  get  along  together — it  works!  The 
decriers  of  military  service  desegre- 
gation have  been  silenced  for  the 
most  part.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
there  is  no  room  for  improvement. 
There  are  always  ways  of  improving 
any  situation. 

It  is  when  the  Christian  begins  to 
survey  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  race  question  in  the  military 
that  he  begins  to  get  the  real  per- 
spective. Attitudes  of  understanding, 
brotherhood,  compassion,  tolerance, 
fellowship  and  love  still  hold  great 
power.  Put  them  into  Christian  con- 
text and  they  push  aside  ancient 
taboos,  old  wives'  tales  and  preju- 
dices, and  black  and  white  find  they 
can  indeed  work,  live,  and  worship 
together. 

How  It  Works 

A  few  years  ago  whites  and  blacks 
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could  not  attend  the  same  schools. 
Today  they  do.  Large  Army  posts 
have  their  own  elementary,  junior, 
and  senior  high  school  systems.  The 
schools  on  posts  have  been  inte- 
grated since  1954.  Nearly  a  genera- 
tion of  children  have  grown  to  adult- 
hood under  this  system  of  blacks  and 
whites  sharing  a  school  system  on 
military  posts. 

A  chaplain  is  assigned  to  a  post 
regardless  of  color.  A  negro  chaplain 
may  be  assigned  as  post  chaplain  in 
the  Deep  South  as  quickly  as  to  an 
assignment  in  Indiana  or  Pennsyl- 
vania. Black  and  white  families  wor- 
ship together,  sing  in  the  same 
choirs,  attend  Sunday  school  picnics 
and  workshops  together. 

On  posts  where  quarters  are  avail- 
able there  is  no  discrimination  in 
assignment  of  housing.  Certain  areas 
are  allocated  according  to  rank.  A 
negro  first  lieutenant  with  a  family 
will  not  be  assigned  quarters  that 
are  set  aside  for  senior  full  colonels 
or  brigadier  generals.  Neither  will 
white  first  lieutenants.  But  in  the 
housing  area  designed  for  company 
grade  officers,  the  first  lieutenant 
whose  name  appears  first  on  the 
billeting  list,  regardless  of  color,  will 
get  the  quarters. 

The  white  and  black,  enlisted  and 
officer,  live,  work,  and  worship  side 
by  side.  They  belong  to  the  same 
PTA,  have  sons  on  the  same  base- 
ball team,  and  their  wives  belong  to 
and  attend  the  same  ladies  group  of 
the  chapel,  or  the  officers  or  enlisted 
ladies  group  on  post. 

Stronger  Ties 

This  is  not  to  leave  the  impression 


that  all  is  perfection.  It  isn't.  Nothing 
is  ever  perfect.  But  perfection  is  a 
goal — working  toward  better  rela- 
tionship within  the  military  services. 
In  the  world  we  live  in  people  are 
selfish  and  shortsighted.  Old  en- 
mities die  slowly.  The  Scotch-Irish 
are  still  dregs  of  humanity  to  some 
minds,  as  are  American  Indians.  To 
some,  Greeks  are  only  olive-oil  mer- 
chants, Italians  are  all  gangsters  and 
negroes  are  of  a  lower  level  of  in- 
telligence. These  are  closed,  little 
minds,  to  be  pitied  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  be  censored,  for  they 
know  better!  Such  prejudices  are 
unchristian,  outmoded,  and  without 
validity! 

Ties  can  be  strengthened  between 
the  races  in  the  military.  Old  preju- 
dices can  be  examined  and  discarded 
for  what  they  are — old  prejudices, 
unworthy  of  consideration  by  any 
man,  white  or  black.  Promotion  pos- 
sibilities can  be  assured  regardless 
of  race,  based  upon  ability  and  per- 
formance factors.  Leadership  posi- 
tion can  be  examined  without  racial 
overtones.  In  Vietnam,  in  the  bush, 
the  best  squad  leader  is  the  one  with 
the  greatest  capability — and  color 
is  of  no  importance. 

We  are  a  nation  of  people  all 
striving  for  a  better  life  in  a  better 
nation  and  so  must  work  for  stronger 
ties  with  one  another,  in  solving  is- 
sues ever  before  us.  A  military  ser- 
vice is  but  an  extension  of  a  civilian 
community.  Within  the  military  com- 
munity we  must  work  for  stronger 
ties. 

The  old  prejudice  that  the  black 
man  is  of  lower  intelligence  has  been 
proved  wrong  so  many,  many  times. 


The  black  man  has  proved  his  capa- 
bilities in  fields  of  science,  educa- 
tion, arts,  government,  diplomacy, 
military  and  many  others.  The  idea 
that  one  man  is  inferior  to  another 
degrades  God — for  all  men  are  chil- 
dren of  God;  to  suppress  any  man 
in  word  or  thought  or  action,  is 
against  the  words  of  John  3: 16:  "For 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only  Son,  that  whoever  believes 
in  him  should  not  perish  but  have 
eternal  life"  (John  3:16).  The  word 
"whoever"  is  all-encompassing.  God 
gave  salvation  to  all  men,  regardless 
of  race.  Letting  God's  word  guide 
us  in  our  racial  relationships  makes 
for  stronger  ties  in  our  military  com- 
munity. 

No  East  or  West 

The  Christian  has  been  aware  all 
along  that  all  men  are  beloved  in  the 
eyes  of  God.  The  Christian  in  the 
military  services  knows  that  the 
black  soldier  is  a  fine  soldier,  without 
condescension.  The  living,  working, 
serving,  worshiping,  and  fighting  to- 
gether has  brought  deeper  apprecia- 
tion to  each  for  the  other. 

American  life  is  richer  for  the  cul- 
tural heritage  brought  it  by  the 
negro.  The  poems  of  Langdon 
Hughes  and  Charles  Weldon  John- 
son have  brought  sensitiveness  and 
beauty.  The  novels  of  Richard 
Wright,  James  Baldwin,  and  Frank 
Yerby  have  added  to  the  stature  of 
American  literature.  The  acting  of 
Sidney  Poitier,  Ethel  Waters,  and 
Bill  Robinson  (who  will  ever  forget 
Stepin  Fetchit?)  has  thrilled  us 
again  and  again.  The  voices  of  Henry 
Bellafonte,   Nat  King  Cole,   Marian 
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Anderson,  Ella  Fitzgerald,  and 
others,  will  live  on  in  the  tapes  and 
records  made  of  them,  singing  the 
songs  of  their  era  in  the  rich  tones 
of  their  artistry.  And  through  it  all 
the  golden,  true  tones  of  Satchmo's 
horn,  weaves  an  unforgettable  and 
incredibly  rich  heritage.  We  could 
go  on  and  on.  In  so  many  ways  we 
have  been  blessed  and  are  being 
blessed  by  those  who  by  the  virtue 
of  race  are  negro  and  by  their  birth 
American.  We  thank  God  for  them. 
There  is  a  hymn  entitled  "In  Christ 
There  Is  No  East  or  West."  Many 
churches  sing  it  and  it  is  found  in 
the  Armed  Forces  Hymnal  The 
theme  is  one  great  fellowship  of 
God's  love.  This  love  is  not  chan- 
neled  narrowly  to   one   segment  of 


mankind,  but  for  all  men  through- 
out the  earth.  How  true  the  hymn, 
how  deeply  important  the  words. 
God's  love  knows  no  boundaries,  and 
is  color  blind!  When  Christ  told  us 
to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves, 
he  did  not  add  "unless  they  are 
black,"  or  "unless  they  are  white." 

Yes,  the  black  and  white  live  and 
work  and  worship  side  by  side  in 
the  military  service.  It  has  not  hap- 
pened over  night,  nor  always  smooth- 
ly, and  there  are  great  strides  yet  to 
be  made.  But  of  all  areas  where  de- 
segregation is  finding  a  growth  and 
fulfillment,  the  Armed  Services  pre- 
sent the  greatest  development  and 
trends.  It  works. 

It  works  because  the  people  make 
it  work!  ■  ■ 


FlLcwCUO 


"Hope  you  folks  haven't  eaten  yet.  Since  we're  going  to  furnish  the  entertain- 
ment .  .  .  You  could  supply  the  eats." 
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TROPHIES 


EVER  WONDER  how  passing  out  trophies  first  originated?  Well, 
you  can  credit  the  Greeks  for  this  honor,  for  it  all  began  in  the 
very  ancient  days.  "Trophy"  is  a  word  which  is  derived  from  their 
language  and  means  "monument  to  victory  on  the  battlefields." 

After  each  battle  won,  a  slab  of  wood  was  placed  on  a  tree  nearest 
the  spot  where  victory  was  achieved.  These  slabs  were  later  replaced 
by  iron  and  later  silver.  Silver  was  used  because  the  deed  of  victory 
could  still  be  kept  bright  (by  polishing)  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks. 

In  the  first  Olympic  Games  in  776  B.C.,  trophies  were  awarded  to 
the  victorious  athletes  in  the  form  of  wreaths  made  of  olive  branches. 
A  monument  (in  his  likeness)  was  also  erected  to  each  athlete  in  his 
city  or  town  in  his  honor.  Silver  coins  were  passed  out  by  the  Romans 
to  athletes  and  later  down  the  line  silver,  it  seems,  has  become  the 
symbol  of  "achievement." 

Probably  the  richest  award  presented  here  in  America  to  the  "pro- 
fessional athlete  of  the  year"  is  the  Ray  Hickok  Belt.  This  highly-prized 
trophy,  when  first  presented  in  1950  to  Phil  Rizzuto,  shortstop  of  the 
New  York  Yankees,  was  valued  at  $10,000.  It  was  insured  for  $30,000, 
and  you  can  see  why,  because  the  buckle  weighed  3  pounds  and  was 
solid  gold!  Sprinkled  about  like  sugar  were  26  one  and  one-half  carat 
diamonds  and  a  larger  diamond,  a  ruby,  and  sapphire.  This  belt  was 
donated  by  Ray  and  Alan  Hickok  of  Rochester,  New  York.  The  winner 
of  this  prize  possession  is  picked  by  ballots  sent  in  by  more  than  200 
sportswriters  and  sportscasters  throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  unwritten  rules  passed  down  through  the  years  is  that 
if  there  is  one  prize  to  be  awarded,  it  is  to  be  of  silver;  if  two,  then 
the  first  is  gold  and  the  second  is  silver;  if  three,  the  third  is  bronze.  If 
you  ever  are  the  recipient  of  a  trophy,  you  can  always  blame  this 
pleasant  custom  on  the  Greeks. 

— Mario  DeMarco 

Few  people  escape  the  fact  that  the  hand  of  life  often  has  hard  knuckles. 

You  can  save  yourself  a  lot  of  trouble  by  not  borrowing  any. — Salada  Tag 
Lines. 
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I  was  running,"  Gerry  admitted,  "from  the  skunk 
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GERRY  TADLOCK,  her  small 
face  flushed  from  her  hurried 
packing,  sped  into  her  gleaming 
kitchen.  The  hands  of  the  electric 
clock  stood  at  four.  She'd  been  longer 
packing  than  she'd  thought.  Barely 
time  now  to  get  her  bags  into  her  car 
and  be  gone  before  Frank  returned 
— if  he  did  return.  An  alcoholic  was 
unpredictable  and  Frank  was  an  al- 
coholic. 

She  sagged  against  the  door  and 
closed  her  eyes.  She  didn't  want  to 
risk  another  scene,  or  another  sense- 
less quarrel.  Much  better  to  run  this 
way  and  file  for  divorce  later. 

Tears  clung  to  her  cheeks.  Dear 
God — why?  Frank  had  had  every- 
thing— a  promising  career  as  an  ar- 
chitect, a  happy  marriage,  their  four- 
year-old  Valerie  now  with  her 
mother.   No,  she  did  not  want  her 
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daughter  to  see  her  father  as  he  now 
was,  sprawled  on  the  couch  in  the 
living  room,  his  once  handsome  face 
bloated  and  splotched,  his  suit 
rumpled,  his  tie  gone,  his  breath 
snoring  from  his  sagging  mouth. 

"Daddy's  sick,  Valerie.  Come 
away.  Let  Daddy  sleep." 

"But  Daddy's  always  sick,  Mom- 
my. When's  he  goin'  to  get  all  bet- 
ter?" 

"I  don't  know,  darling — I  don't 
know." 

If  she  could  only  have  the  faith 
she'd  had  when  they'd  first  married. 
They'd  been  living  in  the  small  vil- 
lage of  Forth  then,  in  a  barn  Frank 
had  remodeled  into  a  home.  Church 
on  Sundays,  their  wholesome  neigh- 
bors with  backyard  barbecues  in 
summer,  skating  and  tobogganing 
in    winter,    choir    practice,    Chris- 


tian  conferences  .  .  .  How  long  ago  it 
seemed!  But  it  wasn't,  really.  Only 
six  short  years. 

Frank  had  leaped  to  success  in  the 
Milliken  Housing  Project,  small 
homes  for  low-income  families  right 
there  in  Forth.  Such  sturdily  con- 
structed houses  and  so  attractive. 
More  contracts,  more  money.  The 
city  urban  redevelopment  program 
had  come  next.  Political  men  for 
meetings  and  conferences.  Cocktail 
parties,  banquets,  and  pressures 
building  up  and  up. 

Forth  was  no  longer  big  enough 
to  hold  them.  Frank  had  to  design 


and  supervise  the  building  of  this 
sun-house  on  Fir  Hill,  a  unique 
model  of  its  kind.  A  cutaway  ground 
floor  with  indoor-outdoor  carpeting 
even  on  the  terrace.  Abstract  paint- 
ings hung  on  white  walls.  Doors  had 
been  painted  red  and  blue  and  yel- 
low. Skylights  in  every  ceiling.  But 
no  prayers  in  this  house,  no  neigh- 
bors running  in  to  share  a  cup  of 
coffee,  or  practice  a  song  for  next 
Sunday's  service.  Just  more  cocktail 
parties,  more  entertaining  and  Frank 
slipping,  slipping.  .  .  . 

"It's    not   my   fault,"    Gerry    said 
aloud.    "I    begged   him   to    stay   in 
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Forth.  I  owe  Frank  nothing.  He 
brought  this  on  himself.  Ill  get  my 
car  right  out  this  minute  and  drive 
all  night  to  Mother's." 

She  opened  the  door  and  moved 
out  into  the  early  winter  twilight. 
Pines  bordered  the  driveway  to  the 
garage.  The  landscaping  resembled 
a  park.  Paradise.  Gerry  thought  of 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Genesis.  For  their 
sins,  they  had  also  been  driven  from 
Paradise. 

Directly  before  the  garage,  she 
stopped  short.  A  skunk,  a  glass  jar 
wedged  tightly  over  its  small  black 
head,  was  reeling  about.  A  sound 
made  her  turn  and  she  saw  another 
skunk,  probably  the  mate,  pleading 
with  its  soft  dark  eyes  for  help. 
Something  in  those  eyes  reminded 
her  of  Frank  and  she  inched  back. 
"I  can't  help  you,"  she  whispered. 
"I'm  afraid  of  what  you'll  do.  I've 
got  to  leave  here  now  .  .  .  now.  .  .  ." 

WHEELS  swished  on  the  gravel 
driveway  behind  her  and  she 
saw  Frank's  car.  He  was  swinging 
out,  regarding  her  in  puzzled  won- 
der.   "Is    anything    wrong,    Gerry?" 

He  was  sober.  For  once  he  was 
sober.  Thank  God — thank  you,  God. 
She  pointed  to  the  skunk,  its  head 
still  in  the  jar.  Her  forefinger  trem- 
bled. 

"Poor  little  guy,"  said  Frank.  He 
returned  to  his  car  and  got  a  basket 
that  he  fitted  over  the  struggling 
animal's  rump.  Gently  then  he 
grasped  the  jar  and  popped  it  off. 
The  skunk  shook  its  head  several 
times  and  raised  its  tail.  The  basket 
fell  off.  "Quick,  Gerry,  into  the 
house!"  Frank  shouted. 
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They  ran  back  along  the  drive 
while  the  skunk  sprayed  the  area  as 
only  a  skunk  can.  Breathless,  they 
reached  the  kitchen  to  shut  the  door 
and  cling  together. 

"Thank  you,  Frank,"  Gerry 
gulped.  "It  was  smothering,  you 
know,  and  I  was  afraid  to  help  it." 

He  looked  down  at  her,  his  dark 
eyes  somber.  "Remember  what  old 
Pastor  Ewarts  used  to  tell  us?  Any 
call  for  help  is  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity that  ever  comes  to  us.  That's 
when  we  finally  rise  above  all  our 
selfish  smallness  to  be  an  opportunity 
for  God." 

"Frank!  You  remembered  those 
words?" 

"They're  true,  aren't  they?  Just 
now  I  was  thinking  how  great  it  was 
to  help  again — even  a  skunk."  He 
smiled  in  the  old  way.  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Skunk  aren't  especially  grateful 
either,  something  like  the  human 
variety.  But,  at  the  same  time,  ani- 
mal or  human,  we  all  need  someone 
with  compassion  enough  to  care, 
someone  who  won't  give  us  up  as 
useless,  just  uphold  us  in  their  love. 
It's  a  lot  to  ask  from  anyone.  Yet  to 
run  away  from  that  cry  of  help  is 
to  miss  an  opportunity  for  God — to 
be  that  person  he  wants  us  to  be." 

"I  was  running,  Frank,"  Gerry  ad- 


mitted. "From  that  skunk  who 
needed  help — from  you.  My  bags 
are  packed  upstairs." 

"I  can't  say  I  blame  you,  honey — 
a  skunk — an  alcoholic — " 

"You  don't  have  to  be  an  alco- 
holic." She  was  in  his  arms,  her 
smallness  nestling  in  the  long  lean 
length  of  him.  "Sell  this  house,  get 
away  from  the  pressures,  go  back  to 
Forth.  Our  church  is  there,  our 
friends.  Begin  again.  .  .  ." 

"Begin  again?  Will  you  help  me?" 

"Yes,  yes — I  love  you,  Frank."  She 
drew  away.  "Why  did  you  come 
home  early  today  and  sober — why?' 

He  reached  out  and  drew  her  close 
to  him  once  more.  "In  my  pocket 
is  another  contract  for  a  low-income 
housing  development — the  Halbrook 
Construction  Company  this  time.  Re- 
member Zeke  Halbrook  from  Forth? 
He  knows  everything,  but  Zeke  has 
faith  in  me.  I  won't  fail  a  friend 
from  Forth,  Gerry.  I  can't." 

"Most  of  all,"  Gerry  added,  "you 
won't  fail  this  opportunity  for  God." 
She  clung  to  him,  laughing  and  cry- 
ing together.  "God  sent  me  a  skunk 
in  distress  and  still  I  didn't  under- 
stand. It  wasn't  until  you  came. 
Darling,  don't  you  see?  It  will  take 
both  of  us  always,  one  to  help  the 
other,  our  team  for  Him."  ■  ■ 


QUOTES 

The  tragedy  of  today  is  not  so  much  the  noisiness  of  the  bad 
people,  but  the  silence  of  the  good  people. — Grit. 

Men  are  like  steel — of  little  use  when  they  lose  their  temper. — 
Supervision. 
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William  Passmore,  "Handicapped  American  of  1968,"  is  shown  with  President 
Nixon  and  with  his  mother  during  a  visit  to  the  White  House. 
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Miracle  Workers 


By  Josephine  C.  Walker 


Why  are  they  called  miracle  workers?  Find  the  answer 


IN  EVERY  large  city  and  small 
town  in  our  country  there  are 
miracle  workers:  Draftsmen  in  man- 
ufacturing plants;  schoolteachers; 
farmers  making  a  living  from  the 
land;  artists  and  musicians. 

Why  are  they  called  miracle 
workers?  Because  it  is  a  miracle  that 
they  are  working  and  earning  a  liv- 
ing— in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  severely  handicapped.  The  fact 
that  they  have  jobs  and  are  useful 
to  society  seems  to  many  an  impossi- 
ble dream.  But  they  are  remarkable 
people — they  have  determination, 
courage,  and  a  positive  approach  to 
life;  and  they  have  turned  impossible 
dreams  into  reality. 

A  General  Motors  executive  says 
of  one:  "I  wish  I  had  ten  more  like 
him!"  He  was  referring  to  Robert 
Heit,  draftsman.  Robert  has  a  con- 
genital deformity  of  the  spine  and 
chest;  his  legs  are  useless.  He  learned 
drafting  through  a  correspondence 
course.  Then  he  tried  to  find  a  job, 
but  everywhere  he  met  with  polite 
refusals. 


Robert  was  disappointed,  of 
course,  but  he  didn't  give  up.  He 
learned  to  handle  a  portable  wheel- 
chair; he  found  a  way  to  get  in  and 
out  of  a  car;  again,  he  learned  to 
drive,  using  hand  controls. 

He  applied  to  General  Motors. 
Their  medical  department  gave  him 
a  physical  examination.  Their  doc- 
tor was  doubtful  he  could  handle 
the  job,  but  when  he  learned  that 
Robert  had  driven  himself  to  the  in- 
terview, he  changed  his  mind. 

Robert  Heit  has  been  on  the  job 
with  General  Motors  for  fifteen  years 
during  which  time  he  has  had  three 
promotions.  He  is  a  senior  detailer, 
makes  engineering  drawings  of  elec- 
trical systems.  The  company  has 
made  only  three  special  arrange- 
ments for  Robert:  He's  been  given 
a  special  parking  space,  a  lower- 
drafting  board,  and  a  door  that  was 
altered  to  open  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. 

Heit  is  married;  his  wife  is  also 
physically  handicapped.  They  have 
a  house  especially  equipped  to  their 
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Punching  the  time-clock  is  a  blind  man 
who  reports  to  work  with  his  "Seeing- 
Eye"  Dog,  who  helps  him  get  to  work 
and  get  around  the  plant  where  he 
works. 


needs  and  are  leading  normal,  use- 
ful lives. 

Today  there  are  many  organiza- 
tions devoted  to  projects  which  help 
the  handicapped  in  rehabilitation 
and  vocational  training,  as  well  as 
helping  them  find  jobs.  Goodwill  In- 
dustries is  one  of  them.  Another  is 
the  Federation  for  the  Handicapped. 
Another  specialized  organization  is 
the  National  Amputee  Foundation, 
an  offshoot  from  the  Disabled  Amer- 
icans Veterans  Association  located  in 
Whitestone,  New  York.  Its  purpose 


is  to  teach  young  veterans  how  to 
live  without  limbs. 

As  part  of  their  rehabilitation,  an 
annual  get-together  of  amputees  is 
arranged  at  various  military  hospi- 
tals. This  year  this  get-together  took 
place  in  Las  Vegas;  last  year  it  was 
held  in  New  York.  The  Army  sent 
buses;  veterans  stayed  in  fine  hotels 
and  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and 
talk  with  other  amputees.  Whether 
they  are  veterans  of  older  wars,  or 
Vietnam,  they  share  a  common  bond. 
Age  is  no  factor.  In  fact,  the  older 
amputees  encourage  the  younger. 

At  one  of  the  dinners,  Donald  L. 
Ceracchi  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
who  lost  his  left  arm  in  a  Vietnam 
mission,  said,  "There  was  one  vet- 
eran there  with  an  amputation  just 
like  mine.  He  showed  me  a  few 
tricks,  like  how  to  button  my  right 
sleeve.  It  was  a  real  morale  builder 
for  me." 

One  of  the  older  veterans  com- 
mented: "When  the  boys  see  us  for 
the  first  time,  it  gives  them  a  big 
boost.  They  ask  us  questions  they 
wouldn't  ask  anyone  else.  The  mar- 
ried ones  worry  how  their  wives  and 
children  will  react  to  their  disability. 
The  first  thing  that  single  ones  want 
to  know  is  whether  we  got  married 
before  or  after  the  injury." 

Commenting  on  the  get-together 
in  1968,  Sol  Kaminsky  said:  "Meet- 
ing with  us  and  comparing  notes  has 
proved  such  a  morale  booster  that 
the  Army  and  Navy  have  asked  us  to 
continue  our  program  on  an  annual 
basis." 

THERE  IS  one  group  in  particu- 
lar  noted    for   its   help    to    the 
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handicapped:  Abilities,  Inc.  Its  orig- 
inator was  Henry  Fiscardi,  Jr.,  him- 
self a  miracle  worker.  He  describes 
with  forthrightness  his  own  disabil- 
ity with  which  he  was  born.  "What 
should  have  been  legs  were  half- 
formed  deformities,  stumps,  like 
somebody's  unfinished  statue." 
Through  a  series  of  operations  in 
childhood,  eventually  he  was  fitted 
with  orthopedic  boots.  Abilities,  Inc. 
specializes  in  electronic  equipment; 
it  started  on  "a  shoestring  and  a 
dream"  in  a  vacant  garage  in  New 
York. 

At  first  it  employed  only  physical- 
ly handicapped,  later  the  mentally 
retarded  were  included.  The  com- 
pany grew  rapidly  and  was  highly 
successful.  Today  it  is  a  million-dol- 
lar operation.  Its  workers  are  called 
unemployables;  they  are  amputees, 
paraplegics,  deaf,  blind;  but  through 
Abilities,  Inc.,  they  have  learned  to 
meet  competition  and  within  a  dec- 
ade Abilities,  Inc.,  has  set  a  pattern 
for  other  plants  in  this  country  and 
in  many  countries  abroad. 

MIRACLE  workers  are  helped, 
too,  by  the  growing  number 
of  firms  that  hire  handicapped  work- 
ers. Many  companies  have  learned. 
One  company  executive  was  told  he 
had  been  nominated  for  a  civic  award 
for  hiring  handicapped  workers.  He 
turned  thumbs  down  on  the  idea 
with  the  comment:  "When  I  hire 
handicapped,  I'm  not  looking  for  any 
awards;  all  I  ask  is  a  good  worker — 
that's  the  best  award  of  all." 

And  that  is  just  what  he  is  getting: 
good  workers,  lower  absentee  rate, 
promptness,  and  loyalty.  The  chair- 


Having  only  one  arm  didn't  keep  Archie 
Dunsmore  from  becoming  a  very  skilled 
lathe  and  press  operator. 


man  of  the  board  of  General  Elec- 
tric said:  "We  have  found  that  many 
physically  handicapped  people  have 
exceptional  perseverance.  Their 
strong  will  to  succeed  provides  job 
opportunities  for  them  as  it  would  for 
anyone.  We  will  continue  to  need 
and  use  their  skills." 
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Miracle  workers  are  equipped  for 
all  kinds  of  jobs.  One  programmer 
prepares  computer  programs  for  the 
IBM  Corporation.  He  is  totally  blind. 
An  employee  at  Abilities  is  so  badly 
injured  he  can  neither  sit  nor  stand. 
He  reclines  at  his  desk  at  a  45-degree 
angle  in  a  special  sling  of  his  own 
devising  and  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable men  in  the  plant.  A  baseball 
pitcher  lost  a  leg  in  an  accident. 
After  learning  to  use  an  artificial  leg, 
he  returned  to  the  team  to  pitch 
again.  A  practicing  attorney,  grad- 
uated from  Yale  Law  School,  passed 
state  bar  exams.  He  types  and  oper- 
ates the  telephone  with  his  toes  and 
turns  the  pages  of  his  law  books  with 
a  stick  held  in  his  teeth. 

THERE  are  many  Korean  and 
Vietnam  veterans  who  have 
"overcome"  and  who  are  inspirations 
to  the  handicapped  everywhere.  One 
of  these  is  Richard  E,  Hargett,  twen- 
ty-three years  old.  He  lost  a  leg  in 
Vietnam.  He  was  engaged  to  be 
married  before  his  injury.  His  sweet- 
heart stood  by  him  and  the  wedding 
took  place  while  he  was  still  in  the 
hospital.  Today  he's  Dad  to  a  two- 
year-old  and  works  full  time  as  an 
airlines  mechanic,  spending  most  of 
the  day  on  his  feet. 

Twelve  years  ago,  two  military  jets 
collided  in  mid-air  leaving  two  men 
dead  and  two  seriously  injured.  One 
of  these  was  George  E.  Stocking. 
After  three  months  on  the  critical  list, 
doctors  said  they  had  never  known 
anyone  to  live  with  the  type  of  facial 
burns  he  sustained.  He  was  left  with 
literally  no  face,  no  eyes,  no  nose,  no 
ears,  no  scalp.  Yet  his  spirit  was  not 


The  "Handicapped  American  of  1965," 
is  given  the  President's  Trophy  by  Vice- 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  during 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  President's 
Committee  to  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  Robert  J.  Smithdas  is 
both  blind  and  deaf. 


burned  away.  Today  after  one  hun- 
dred operations,  George  Stocking  has 
completed  his  Master's  Degree  at  the 
University  of  Miami  and  is  working 
as  a  psychology  technician  at  the 
Veterans  Hospital  in  Miami.  His 
scarred  face  is  a  badge  of  courage 
for  others  and  his  adjustment  to  total 
blindness    is    an    inspiration    to    the 
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clients  with  whom  he  works. 

One  unusual  miracle  worker  was 
given  the  Handicapped  American  of 
the  Year  award  in  1965,  presented 
by  Vice-President  Humphrey  for  the 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped.  Robert  Smithdas,  five- 
feet  ten  inches  tall,  185  pounds,  is 
both  blind  and  deaf.  He  is  the  first 
person  so  handicapped  since  Helen 
Keller  to  earn  a  college  degree,  and 
the  first  ever  to  receive  an  advanced 
degree.  He  directs  the  overall  opera- 
tion of  the  blind-deaf  department 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 
In  addition,  he  is  a  poet  and  lecturer. 
His  recreations  include  dancing,  fish- 
ing and  he  is  a  qualified  Red  Cross 
swimmer.  At  the  time  of  his  award, 
one  reporter  wrote:  "He  lives  in  a 
world  of  silent  darkness  but  he  fills 
it  with  light — his  own  special  light." 

The  1968  Handicapped  American 
of  the  Year  winner  was  William 
Passmore  of  East  Chicago,  Indiana 
— a  double-hip  amputee  since  1945. 
For  the  past  eighteen  years  he  had 
given  leadership  to  a  host  of  com- 
munity organizations.  Currently  he  is 
on  the  Mayor's  Council  on  Social 
and  Economic  Opportunity  as  a  work 
coordinator.  He  counsels,  trains  and 
places  disadvantaged  youth. 

Only  in  unusual  cases  do  miracle 
workers  receive  national  recognition 
such  as  that  for  Robert  Smithdas 
and  William  Passmore.  But  there  are 
thousands  who  are  equally  deserving, 
who  have  turned  impossible  dreams 
into  productive  reality — who  are  liv- 
ing normal,  useful  lives  despite  their 
handicaps. 

The  theme  they  live  by  is:  "When 
you  have  a  handicap,  you  must  try 


harder."  Their  disability  provides 
additional  stimulation  for  them  to 
perform  in  topnotch  fashion. 

Henry  Viscardi,  of  Abilities,  Inc., 
has  his  own  definition  of  miracle 
workers:  "We  are  extraordinary  peo- 
ple; we  are  the  deformed,  the  mis- 
shapen; we  are  without  limbs  or 
sight  or  words  or  sound;  we  are  ex- 
traordinary because  of  these  very 
defects  and  because  we  seek  to  be 
allowed  to  live  ordinary  lives."  ■  ■ 

Definition 

A  woman  is  like  an  automobile:  a 
valuable  asset.  She  has  a  good 
chassis,  expert  paint  job  and  knows 
how  much  power  it  takes  to  handle 
wheels,  make  right  turns  and  above 
all — when  to  apply  the  breaks. — 
Henry  Brown  in  Quote. 
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"It   was  a   matter   of  having   the  tele- 
phone tied  up  or  her." 
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cQetter  to  the  Home  Qhurch 


FROM  Chaplain  Reaser,  with  the  saints  (as  it  were)  in  Saigon, 
to  the  saints  at  Union:  Greetings.  As  the  Apostle  Paul  might  have 
said  (but  didn't)  "How  go  things  in  good  old  Brooklyn?" 

It  was  a  long  year  last  month,  the  first  since  I  left  the  land  of 
round  doorknobs  and  hot-running  water.  But  it  was  a  very  worthwhile 
month  because  I  learned  a  lot  of  things.  Boy,  did  I  learn  a  lot. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  became  aware  of  was  the  crucial  importance 
of  human  relationships  in  the  life  of  man.  (I  assume  this  man  is  typical 
in  that  regard. )  Until  some  of  the  dull  aches  of  spirit  began  to  subside, 
the  days  seemed  to  have  no  end.  I  have  begun  to  suspect  that  "adjust- 
ment" to  separation  may  entail  the  development  of  enough  meaningful 
new  relationships  to  compensate  for  (if  not  substitute  for)  some  of 
the  ones  left  behind.  I  also  suspect  that  physical  separation,  especially 
from  the  primary  relationships  of  one's  life,  brings  a  sort  of  modified 
grief  reaction  not  unlike  what  happens  when  a  loved  one  dies.  This  at 
once  focuses  attention  on  the  importance  of  the  spiritual  dimension 
for  a  person  in  relationships,  both  with  humans  and  with  God.  There 
is  something  utterly  profound  and  perfectly  real  about  being  with 
another  "in  spirit."  And  I  have  also  found  this  new  dimension  in  what 
I  have  always  blandly  called  "the  fellowship  of  the  church." 

Please,  all  of  you,  be  very  specially  aware  of  those  who  belong  to 
you  but  are  not  present  with  you.  This  would  include  those  not  physi- 
cally able  to  attend  church,  as  well  as  those  separated  from  the  wor- 
shiping congregation  by  geographical  distance.  You  may  never  really 
know  (as  I  did  not)  until  you  yourself  are  far  away  from  the  relation- 
ships that  mean  so  much  to  you,  how  important  it  is  to  feel  and  know 
(the  heart  and  mind  are  both  involved)  that  people  back  there  in  the 
church  are  concerned  about  and  are  praying  for  you. 

And  it  is  good  to  show  this  concern  in  ways  as  concrete  as  possible. 
For  starters,  how  about  publishing  the  names  and  addresses  of  your 
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servicemen  in  the  church  bulletin  occasionally  (of  course,  you'll  have 
to  find  a  way  to  discover  who  of  your  members  are  in  the  service)  to 
encourage  members  of  the  congregation  to  write  personal  letters  to 
them.  Send  the  church  bulletin  each  week  to  each  one  of  the  men. 
You  might  want  to  form  a  committee  of  concern  whose  job  it  would 
be  to  discover  and  implement  ways  to  keep  the  relationship  alive  be- 
tween your  church  and  the  serviceman.  And  of  course  don't  forget  to 
send  "care  packages"  on  the  serviceman's  special  days. 

William  Carey,  when  he  volunteered  in  the  late  1700's  to  become  a 
missionary  to  India,  likened  his  departure  for  a  foreign  land  to  his 
going  down  a  well  in  a  bucket.  The  folks  at  home,  he  suggested,  stay 
there  both  to  lower  him  into  the  well  and  to  hold  the  rope. 

So,  keep  on  holding  the  rope,  you  saints  at  Union.  Those  of  us 
out  here,  away  from  your  "well,"  need  your  supportive  prayer  and 
fellowship.  That's  a  ministry  as  vital  as  any  other  you  perform. 

May  God  bless,  guide,  and  use  each  one  of  you  in  his  continued 
service.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all. 

— Clarence  L.  Reaser 
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"Now  don't  go  out  where  it's  deep!  I  don't  wanta  hafta  jump  in  and  rescue 
anybody  in  these  good  clothes." 
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AWOL 


By  David  C.  Hughes 


Two    thousand   years    ago,    a    Christ-believer    went    AWOL. 
What  happened  to  him  after  that? 


ONE  OF  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  of  all  young  men 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  is 
John  Mark.  John  was  his  Hebrew 
name;  Mark,  his  Roman.  In  Acts 
12:25  he  is  called  by  his  full  name. 
Later  in  Acts  15:39  he  is  called  Mark 
and  from  then  on  he  is  known  by  his 
Christian  name. 

In  Acts  13:5  it  is  recorded  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  invited  John 
(Mark)  to  assist  them  on  their  first 
missionary  journey.  He  was  one  of 
the  Apostolic  party  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas as  they  set  out  on  this  impor- 
tant mission.  He  began  his  first  tour 
of  active  duty  in  the  most  promising 
manner.  But  later  we  read  in  Acts 
13:13  that  when  Paul  and  his  com- 
pany left  from  Paphos  and  came  to 
Perga  in  Pamphylia,  John  Mark  de- 
parted from  them  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem.  In  other  words  John  Mark 
went  AWOL. 

Why  did  he  do  this?  He  might 
have  been  homesick  and  couldn't 
stand  to  be  away  from  his  mother, 
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who,  incidentally,  had  had  a  pro- 
found influence  upon  him  as  he  was 
growing  up. 

Perhaps  he  recoiled  from  the 
heavy  duties  and  responsibilities  in- 
volved in  active  duty  and  could  not 
take  the  wear  and  tear  and  the  in- 
cessant drain  on  the  resources  of  his 
spirit. 

Or  maybe  he  just  didn't  like  his 
commander,  Paul,  and  his  kind  of 
leadership  that  was  rigid,  uncom- 
promising and  authoritarian. 

But  what  most  likely  happened, 
especially  in  view  of  Mark  14:51-52 
is  that  he  simply  got  "cold  feet."  He 
did  not  have  the  physical  and  moral 
courage  to  stand  up  to  the  hardship, 
the  persecution  and  the  unknowns 
to  which  soldiers  of  Christ  were  sub- 
ject in  those  days.  He  simply  could 
not  take  it:  he  had  a  "yellow  streak" 
in  him  and  it  came  out  as  he  wit- 
nessed Paul  and  Barnabas  being  ex- 
pelled physically  from  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  seeing  them  being  tossed  out 
of  Iconium,   and,   to  top   it  all  off, 


Paul  being  stoned  at  Lystra.  He  had 
had  it  so  he  left  his  post  for  a  more 
comfortable  and  safe  berth  in  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  a  distinct  letdown  from 
the  high  commitment  that  had 
marked  his  earlier  days. 

Happily  though,  this  period  of 
relapse  was  not  the  end  of  Mark's 
service  career  as  a  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  when 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  making 
plans  for  their  second  missionary 
journey,  Barnabas  suggested  taking 
Mark  along  again.  Paul  was  dead 
set  against  it  and  told  Barnabas  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  Mark  had  had 
his  chance  and  had  muffed  it  badly. 
He  was  not  about  to  take  him  along 
and  have  him  run  out  on  them 
again.  He  didn't  want  to  see  him 
disgrace  himself  again  and  injure 
the  Christian  cause. 

But  Barnabas  was  a  different  type 
of  commander.  He  insisted  on  giving 
Mark  another  chance  even  if  it  meant 
breaking  up  his  partnership  with 
Paul.  The  Bible  tells  us  he  did  just 
that.  Paul  took  Silas  and  went  to 
Syria  and  Cilicia.  Barnabas  took 
Mark  and  sailed  to  Cyprus. 

ALTHOUGH  no  details  are  given 
in  the  Bible  as  to  what  hap- 
pened on  this  journey,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  this  time  Mark  stood  firm 
in  the  faith  and  clearly  justified  the 
confidence  Barnabas  had  shown  in 
him.  He  made  good!  Also  he  re- 
mained loyal  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 


He  grew  in  courage  and  character 
and  became  a  most  productive  and 
effective  soldier  of  the  Christian 
cause. 

Even  Paul,  who  was  so  against 
Mark,  handsomely  recognized  that 
he  had  indeed  made  good  and  had 
completely  rehabilitated  himself.  In 
his  letter  to  Philemon  (v.  24)  he 
referred  to  him  as  "one  of  his  fellow- 
workers."  In  2  Timothy  4:11  he  de- 
scribed him  as  "very  useful  in  serv- 
ing me."  So  Mark,  the  one-time  rene- 
gade and  coward  made  good  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  was  described  as 
"profitable  to  Paul  for  the  ministry." 

He  never  wavered  again  and  be- 
came a  Christian  saint,  missionary 
worker,  and  author.  He  lived  to 
write  the  gospel  associated  with  his 
name,  the  earliest  of  the  four  incor- 
porated into  the  New  Testament. 

The  story  of  Mark  has  something 
to  say  to  each  of  us  today.  Even  the 
most  cowardly  and  craven  quitter 
can  make  good,  provided  he  doesn't 
accept  his  failure  as  final  and  irre- 
vocable and  provided  he  returns 
penitently  to  the  path  of  duty,  re- 
sponsibility, and  discipleship.  God 
never  counts  a  man  out,  unless  that 
man  counts  himself  out. 

But  it  has  something  else  to  say  to 
us,  especially  to  those  of  us  who  are 
like  Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  most 
effective  method  of  restoring  and 
reclaiming  men  to  usefulness  is  to 
believe  in  them  and  to  give  them 
another  chance.  ■  ■ 


Women  not  only  drive  as  well  as  men,  but  they  can  do  it  on  either  side  of 
the  road. — Lucille  Goodyear. 
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FACING  MAJOR  ISSUES 


Communism:  Can  It 
Happen  Here? 


By  G.  Curtis  Jones 


ALTHOUGH  experiments  in  communal  living  date  back  to  New 
Testament  times,  agents  of  social  reform  were  not  methodically 
honed  until  more  recent  centuries. 

Movements  of  unrest  among  masses  are  observed  in  early  land 
reforms  and  primitive  organizations.  Resentment  to  agrarian  capitalism 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  peasant  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
the  "Levellers"  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  pressed  for 
communistic  Utopia. 

Social  movements  have  been  defined  as  "collective  enterprises  to 
establish  a  new  order  of  life."  Whether  economic,  religious,  or  political 
they  project  expectancies  and  demands.  Commitments  vary  but  loyalty 
is  imperative. 

Strangely  enough  religious  reformations  unwittingly  created  an  at- 
mosphere conducive  to  the  growth  and  corruption  of  capitalism.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  greed  and  brutality  were 
inconceivable.  Working  conditions,  hours,  wages,  slavery  of  women 
and  children,  intolerable  injustice  drew  protests.  Alienation  shaped 
itself  into  organized  opposition. 

History  to  Karl  Marx  was  economics  in  action.  He,  together  with 
Friedrich  Engels,  German  exiles  who  lived  in  England,  gave  the 
movement  its  Magna  Carta  in  the  Communist  Manifesto  of  1848;  its 


Dr.  Jones  is  minister  of  Woodland  Christian  Church,  1909  Woodland 
Drive,  Macon,  Ga.  31201 
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Next  month:  Is  violence  as  American  as  apple  pie? 


bible,  Das  Kapital  (1867-95). 

Modern  forms  of  communism  began  to  develop  with  the  Russian 
Social  Democratic  Party  in  1903;  more  powerful  factions  represented 
by  Bolshevism  and  Menshevism.  The  main  radical  wing,  the  Bolsheviks, 
led  by  Lenin,  advocated  immediate  overthrow  of  capitalism  and  the 
establishment  of  a  socialistic  state. 

The  Russian  Revolution  of  1917  succeeded  because  the  Czarist 
government  had  been  defeated;  disgraced  by  war  and  selfish  man- 
agement. Triumph  of  the  Bolsheviks  provided  the  anticipated  oppor- 
tunity. The  Communist  Party  was  constituted  in  1918.  One  is  familiar 
with  emerging  and  competing  forms  of  communism  over  one-third  of 
the  earth;  exploitation  and  general  objectives.  The  jagged  rocks  of 
history  will  not  permit  one  to  forget  Joseph  Stalin  and  Nikita 
Khrushchev. 

The  Soviet  red  flag  of  revolution  symbolizes  the  philosophy  of  the 
Communist  Party.  The  yellow  hammer  and  sickle — indicating  union  of 
factory  and  farm — below  a  yellow  star  suggests  blood  brotherhood, 
even  as  the  star  represents  authority  of  the  state;  its  five  points,  coin- 
ciding with  the  five  continents,  avowed  goals  of  communist  expansion. 

What  Communism  Is 

Communism  is  the  most  ruthless  and  powerful  of  all  economic  and 
political  reforms.  It  is  materialistic  determinism  saturated  with  political 
eschatology.  It  projects  an  interesting  but  inconsistent  ideology. 

According  to  Karl  Marx,  history  was  an  interplay  of  economic  forces 
with  no  allowance  for  spiritual  guidance  and  power.  Atheism  is  a  fun- 
damental tenet  of  communism.  Because  it  is  an  all-encompassing  set 
of  beliefs,  communism  cannot  accept  the  possibility  of  any  other 
truth.  It  tolerates  only  one  political  party — its  own.  To  be  sure,  non- 
party candidates  are  permitted  to  be  nominated.  However,  without 
state  support  they  have  little  chance  of  being  elected. 

A  basic  goal  of  communism  is  a  vision  of  Utopia.  They  have  a 
passion  for  unanimity. 

According  to  party  ideology  the  end  justifies  the  means;  a  synthesis 
of  theory  and  action.  Communists  have  no  hesitancy  in  destroying  life 
and  property  to  gain  objectives. 

A  dichotomized  world  is  a  basic  assumption  of  communism.  It  has 
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difficulty  with  ambiguity.  The  world  is  either  capitalistic  or  communis- 
tic. 

A  deceptive  goal  of  the  Communist  Party  is  the  "dictatorship  of 
the  Proletariat."  Lenin  and  others  believed  the  masses  must  provide 
the  dynamics  of  government.  When  they  fail,  issues  must  be  articu- 
lated for  them  by  their  leaders. 

The  policy  of  "guilt  by  association"  is  common. 

One  is  utterly  amazed  to  learn  that  only  about  13.2  million  or  8 
percent  of  Russia's  239  million  people  are  members  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Yet  this  hard  core  controls  the  economy,  politics,  thought  and 
movement  of  its  citizens. 

The  claim  is  made  that  there  are  more  Baptists  in  Russia  than 
Communists! 

The  average  worker  in  the  Soviet  Union  earns  $75  a  month;  pro- 
fessional personnel  make  up  to  $150.  There  is  an  increase  of  10  percent 
with  knowledge  of  an  additional  language. 

Children  are  removed  from  their  homes  at  school  age,  kept  in  public 
institutions  of  learning  and  indoctrination.  Parents  are  permitted  to 
visit  periodically.  Quality  of  education  in  Russia  has  greatly  improved 
though  its  purpose  is  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  state.  Students  feel 
honored  to  attend  the  University  of  Moscow  but  if  their  grades  slip  they 
are  shuttled  off  to  a  farm  or  work  camp. 

Courts  are  virtually  nonexistent;  judges  speak  ex-cathedra  sentencing 
the  accused  within  hours  after  their  alleged  crimes.  This  makes  for 
hasty  prosecution  of  criminals. 

Since  the  government  owns  virtually  everything,  there  is  little  com- 
petition for  the  marketplace. 

Women  sweep  streets,  collect  garbage,  shovel  snow,  and  shine  shoes. 
These  poor  souls  would  welcome  the  "inhibited"  style  of  the  American 
woman! 

Communism  in  the  United  States 

In  1965  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  America  ruled 
that  the  Smith  Act  was  illegal.  It  declared  the  "Communist  Party  mem- 
bers could  invoke  their  Constitutional  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion and  refuse  to  register  with  the  government  as  had  been  required 
by  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950." 

Consequently,  the  Party  in  the  United  States  became  more  aggres- 
sive. It  held  its  first  "out  in  the  open"  convention  in  New  York  City, 
June  22-26,  1966.  An  important  resolution  from  that  gathering  was: 
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"Concentrate  on  the  youth  of  America.  Organize  campus  protests  and 
generally  get  students  involved  in  the  communistic  work.  Stir  up  the 
public  vs.  Vietnam.  Convince  draft-age  young  men  they  are  brave 
not  to  be  drafted." 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI,  says  that  many  initiators 
of  campus  disturbances  are  either  communists  or  anarchists.  There  are 
indications  that  the  "New  Left" — Marxist-oriented  groups,  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society,  and  DuBois  Clubs  are  gaining  momentum 
and  contributing  confusion. 

No  one  knows,  of  course,  how  many  Gus  Halls  and  Angela  Da  vises 
are  yet  at  work.  We  are  confident  that  communism  is  no  longer  a  uni- 
fied party.  There  are  many  centers  of  influence,  all  competing  for 
position  and  power. 

Whereas  the  Communist  Party  in  America  seems  to  be  doddering, 
infiltration  efforts  are  persistent.  A  knowledgeable  government  repre- 
sentative estimates  there  are  30,000  members  in  the  United  States. 

Obviously  a  free  society  is  vulnerable  to  every  conceivable  attack. 
The  genius  of  the  democratic  process  is  its  ability  to  detect  and  honor 
truth.  Whereas  there  are  too  many  examples  of  Parkinson's  Law — 
triviality — and  Peter's  Principle — mediocrity  rising  to  the  top  and 
stalemating — America  is  still  an  open,  critical  society;  a  society  wherein 
anyone  with  desire,  discretion,  integrity,  ability,  energy  may  enjoy 
and  contribute  to  freedoms  assured  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Even  though 
all  is  not  well  in  America,  enough  people  are  well  to  safeguard  the 
foundations  of  the  future.  You  can  be  sure  communism  feeds  on  fear, 
not  freedom. 

The  mystique  of  Communism  is  so  indefinable  that  for  the  first  time 
in  this  hemisphere  a  Marxist  was  freely  elected.  On  November  3,  1970, 
Salvadore  Allende  was  inaugurated  President  of  Chili.  This  self-styled 
"implacable  enemy  of  Yankee  imperialism"  will  serve  for  six  years. 
Whether  a  socialist  state  is  compatible  with  democracy  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Using  Communism  as  a  Scapegoat 

Although  Americans  have  advanced  beyond  the  McCarthy  era  of 
looking  under  the  bed  before  retiring,  there  are  still  many  citizens  who 
use  communism  as  a  scapegoat  for  the  evils  they  deplore.  The  adoption 
of  "a  communistic  devil-theory"  to  explain  war,  violence,  corruption, 
and  racism  is  not  only  an  over-simplification  of  facts,  but  blindness  to 
reality. 
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Our  statesmen  are  inclined  to  be  against  any  policy  Russia  favors, 
any  nation  she  supports.  One  of  the  most  inane  positions  of  our 
Foreign  Policy  is  failure  to  recognize  the  existence  of  Red  China  in 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  like  closing  one's  eyes  to  Mt.  Everest. 

On  the  other  hand,  Americans  should  be  most  careful  in  their  com- 
ments and  identifications  lest  they  become  unwitting  tools  of 
communism. 

"If  I  were  a  dictator,"  says  Quentin  Reynolds,  "the  first  book  I 
would  burn  would  be  the  Bible.  I  would  burn  it  because  I  would 
realize  that  the  whole  concept  of  democracy  came  out  of  that  book. 
The  Greeks  gave  us  a  name  for  it,  but  the  Bible  gave  us  the  philos- 
ophy." 

In  its  history  stands  a  man  called  Moses  who  took  a  handful  of  slaves 
out  of  Egypt;  taught  them  to  think  for  themselves;  to  believe  in  God; 
planted  in  their  minds  ideas  and  ideals  and  gave  them  words  which 
have  become  the  motto  of  free  men:  "God  created  man  in  his  own 
image  .  .  ."  (Genesis  1:27). 

The  concept  of  democracy  began  with  spiritual  recognition  of  the 
dignity  of  man.  Religious  trials,  civil  strife,  emanate  from  our  commit- 
ment to  freedom.  Burke  called  it  "the  fierce  spirit  of  liberty."  This 
spirit  is  at  the  bottom  of  today's  revolutions;  it  is  our  heritage. 

In  The  Lessons  of  History  Will  and  Ariel  Durant  say:  "All  deduc- 
tions having  been  made,  democracy  has  done  less  harm,  and  more 
good,  than  any  other  form  of  government.  It  gave  to  human  existence 
a  zest  and  camaraderie  that  outweighed  its  pitfalls  and  defects.  It  gave 
to  thought  and  science  and  enterprise  the  freedom  essential  to  their 
operation  and  growth.  It  broke  down  the  walls  of  privilege  and  class, 
and  in  each  generation  it  raised  up  ability  from  every  rank  and  place. 
Under  its  stimulus  Athens  and  Rome  became  the  most  creative  cities  in 
history,  and  America  in  two  centuries  has  provided  abundance  for  an 
unprecedented  large  proportion  of  its  population.  ...  If  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  can  be  established,  democracy  will  be  real 
and  justified." 

The  way  to  thwart  communism  is  to  prevent  vacuums  from  forming 
in  the  world.  With  sensitivity  and  compassion  Americans  must  discover 
need  and  demonstrate  concern.  They  must  feed  the  hungry,  care  for 
the  ill,  sustain  the  poor,  and  outlaw  exploitation. 

Americans  are  challenged  to  explore  and  implement  the  purposes 
of  God  for  his  children  as  revealed  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus 

(Continued  on   page   50) 
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West 
Point 
Witness 


By  M arjorie  Brumme 


What  kind  of  a  fellow  is  Ken? 


West  Point  Cadet  Ken  Yonan,  Class  of  '69 


WEST  POINT  drills  character 
into  her  students.  We  are 
taught  discipline  and  respect.  So 
many  colleges  today  let  the  students 
run  the  campus  when  they  aren't 
even  mature  enough  to  know  when 
to  get  their  hair  cut!" 

To  Ken  Yonan,  upper  class  cadet 
at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  New  York,  this  was 
one  of  the  reasons  he  is  proud  to 
be  one  of  her  students.  Pride  in 
his  school  was  not  enough  to  help 
him  make  the  grade  his  first  Plebe 
year.  This  was  when  he  first  started 
to  realize  he  would  need  help  from 


some  higher  power.  There  were 
many  times  that  first  year  when 
he  asked  the  Lord  to  help  him,  even 
though  he  didn't  really  know  him. 
In  giving  his  testimony  over  Jack 
Wyrtzen's  Word  of  Life  radio  broad- 
cast, Ken  said:  "At  the  end  of  my 
first  year  at  West  Point,  I  returned 
to  my  home  in  Elmhurst,  Illinois. 
My  mother  asked  me  to  visit  the 
church  she  was  now  attending  and 
meet  her  friends.  Before  the  ser- 
vice began  I  met  a  young  college 
girl  and  escorted  her  to  a  seat.  As 
the  service  closed  we  stood  in 
prayer.   She   turned  and   asked  me 
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The  Cadet  Chapel  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  New  York, 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,500  and  contains  the  largest  church  organ  in  the 
western  hemisphere. 


if  I  were  a  Christian?  Well,  I  was 
somewhat  shaken  up,  but  replied 
that  I  was.  Then  she  asked  me  if 
I  was  sure  I  was  going  to  heaven. 
I  admitted  that  I  wasn't  sure.  After 
that,  she  asked  me  if  I  wanted  as- 
surance, and  for  the  first  time  Chris- 
tianity really  began  to  have  mean- 
ing for  me.  That  morning  I  met 
Christ  for  the  first  time  as  a  real 
living  person  in  my  life.  He  is  my 
closest  friend  and  he  is  my  Savior." 
The  first  year,  or  Plebe  year,  is 
pretty  rough.  Not  only  Ken,  but 
many  students  begin  to  realize  they 
need  help  from  a  Higher  Power. 
The  school  has  to  take  the  seven- 
hundred-and-fifty  Plebes,  who  have 


all  been  big  men  on  the  high  school 
campus,  most  of  them  class  presi- 
dents or  officers,  and  make  them 
into  humble  and  obedient  students. 
It  is  a  necessarily  humiliating  ex- 
perience. Every  Plebe  considers 
quitting  sometime  during  his  first 
year. 

The  next  summer,  called  "Beast 
Barracks,"  is  when  the  men  are 
separated  from  the  boys.  Ken  tells 
of  a  fifteen-mile  survival  hike,  with 
chemical  warfare  training,  where 
he  really  had  an  embarrassing  time. 
The  commanding  officer  had  given 
them  specific  instructions  on  the  care 
of  their  gas  mask.  They  were  to 
have  it  in  their  pack,  with  nothing 
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else  in  the  pack,  ready  to  be  taken 
out  and  put  on  with  an  air-seal  in 
eight  seconds. 

As  they  were  marching,  the  officer 
yelled  "gas  attack!"  and  threw  gas 
pellets  into  the  air.  Ken  reached  for 
his  gas  mask,  and  pulled  out  what 
he  says  was  one  giant  cream  puff! 
He  had  forgotten  in  the  rush  of  get- 
ting moving  on  the  hike,  and  had 
put  his  shaving  cream  in  the  pack 
and  hadn't  turned  off  the  nozzle. 
In  spite  of  the  shaving  cream,  he 
put  on  the  gas  mask,  and  inhaled 
and  exhaled  shaving  cream  the  dura- 
tion of  the  gas  attack. 

His  officer  asked  him:  "What's 
wrong,  Yonan?" 

Ken  replied;  "Nothing  sir,  every- 
thing is  fine,  sir!"  But  he  will  never 
live  it  down. 

Witnessing  to  his  friends  and 
classmates  about  the  Lord  is  a  big 
thrill  for  Ken.  He  and  one  of  his 
closest  friends  spent  a  lot  of  time 
comparing  and  discussing  Christi- 
anity. Ken  wasn't  able  at  that  time 
to  convince  Denny  that  he  ought  to 
become  a  Christian.  He  continued 
to  pray  about  it.  Then  he  invited 
him  to  sit  in  on  his  Sunday  school 
class,  to  hear  the  Gospel  presented 
to  the  youngsters.  They  were  sepa- 
rated for  the  summer,  and  when 
Ken  came  back  to  school  Denny  had 
accepted  the  Lord  and  was  also 
teaching  a  Sunday  school  class.  He 
has  been  able  to  get  some  of  his 
friends  together  for  a  Bible  study, 
which  has  been  a  blessing  to  many. 

RELIGION     plays     an     impor- 
tant part  in   the  life   of  each 
cadet.  There  is  a  Sunday  school  of 


Cadet  Richard  Venes  teaches  two  of 
his  Sunday  school  pupils:  Ralph  L. 
Ropp  and  Betsey  Suttle.  This  is  one  of 
the  activities  of  the  Sunday  school 
teacher  program  for  700  Post  children 
using  150  cadets  as  teachers. 

around  six  hundred  and  fifty  young- 
sters, children  of  the  base  personnel. 
Ken  has  been  teaching  a  class  of 
fifteen  sixth  graders,  both  boys  and 
girls.  Knowing  Christ  as  his  Savior 
makes  a  tremendous  difference  in 
his  teaching.  As  he  says,  "The 
youngsters  are  quick  to  spot  a 
phony." 

West  Point  has  a  good  group  of 
active  and  witnessing  Christians  on 
campus.  There  are  about  two  hun- 
dred. There  are  many  individual 
Bible  study  classes,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  fellowship. 
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The  Catholic  Chapel  Choir  sings  during  Sunday  mass.  Cadet 
choirs  sing  each  week  at  the  services  of  the  three  major  faiths — 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish. 


Every  summer  each  cadet  has  a 
one-month  vacation.  This  last  sum- 
mer, Ken  and  two  other  cadets 
spent  three  weeks  counseling  at 
Camp  Awana,  in  Wisconsin,  at  the 
boys'  camp.  Each  summer  sees  many 
cadets  counseling  at  Jack  Wyrtzen's 
Word  of  Life  Camp  at  Schroon 
Lake. 

Being  a  cadet  isn't  as  thrilling  as 
the  parades  and  drills  the  movies 
make  it  seem.  It  is  a  lot  of  hard 
work,  physically  and  mentally.  The 
school  demands  an  excellence  of 
character  from  the  cadets  and  an 
excellence  of  knowledge.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  academic  work,  each 
cadet  undergoes  considerable  mili- 
tary instruction  and  training.  Dur- 
ing the  academic  year  he  will  attend 
military  instruction  only  two  hours 
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each  week,  but  every  waking  hour 
is  spent  in  an  atmosphere  rich  in 
military  tradition  and  heritage.  His 
day-to-day  life  is  the  backbone  of 
his  preparation  for  the  profession  of 
arms. 

West  Point  boasts  such  famous 
alumni  as  President  Eisenhower, 
General  MacArthur,  General  Persh- 
ing, General  Grant,  General  Arnold^ 
General  Bradley,  General  Patton, 
and  General  Lee.  Throughout  the 
century  and  a  half  of  its  existence, 
there  has  been  one  unbroken  thread, 
the  most  luminous  and  meaningful 
in  West  Point's  history.  That  thread 
is  its  reputation  for  absolute  in- 
tegrity which  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  has  inculcated  and  sus- 
tained. No  educational  institution 
in  our  land  has  made  a  greater  con- 


tribution  to  the  over-all  development  been  specializing  in  the  Russian  lan- 

of  our  nation.  guage.   After  graduation  there  will 

Ken  received  a  congressional  ap-  be  five  years  of  service  to  the  coun- 

pointment    to     the    school.     When  try.    Nevertheless,    for   Ken   Yonan, 

asked  about  his  plans  for  the  future,  wherever  he  serves,  the  Lord  Jesus 

he    said   he    didn't    know.    He    has  will  be  his  commanding  officer.  ■  ■ 


Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


Courage  is  not  the  absence  of  fear — it  is  the  mastery  of  it. — 
Sunshine  Magazine. 

Grief  can  take  care  of  itself;  but  to  get  the  full  value  of  joy,  you 
must  have  somebody  to  share  it  with. — Mark  Twain. 

Everyman's  work  is  always  a  portrait  of  himself. — Sunshine 
Magazine. 

The  tragedy  of  life  is  not  so  much  what  men  suffer  but  rather 
what  they  miss. — Thomas  Carlyle. 

You  can't  build  a  reputation  on  what  you  are  going  to  do. — Henry 
Ford. 

Teen-agers,  even  though  they  don't  have  wrinkles,  can  give  them 
to  their  parents. — Salada  Tag  Line. 

"Well,  Doc,"  asked  the  man  after  a  physical  examination,  "how  do 
I  stand?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  the  doctor.  "It's  a  miracle." — Modern 
Maturity.  Contributed  by  Eva  Kraus. 

Most  college  campuses  are  so  crowded,  if  a  student  wants  to  be 
alone,  he  has  to  go  to  class. — Lucille  J.  Goodyear. 
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(facn&i  'PaAtmet 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


Paul  Taeger  thought  Hiram  Hasselriss  ought  to  helieve  in 
the  Golden  Rule.  But  did  he — himself — believe? 


PAUL  TAEGER  stopped  work  on 
his  corral  to  watch  the  five  men 
ride  from  the  main  road.  Before  they 
came  close  enough  to  be  recognized, 
he  was  sure  it  would  be  Hiram  Has- 
selriss and  some  of  his  riders. 
Hasselriss  had  given  Paul  nothing 
but  trouble  since  Paul  had  taken 
this  homestead. 

The  five  riders  pulled  their  horses 
to  a  halt  at  the  corral.  The  leader, 
whose  craggy  face  and  thick  eye- 
brows added  to  the  fierceness  of  his 
scowl,  leaned  on  his  saddle  horn. 

"I  see  you're  still  planning  to 
stay,"  he  said,  his  voice  a  threat 
that  belied  the  mild  words. 

"I  took  this  land  legally,"  Paul 
said.  "It  is  my  home  now." 

"This  is  a  bad  country  for  acci- 
dents,"   Hasselriss    said    ominously. 

Paul  waited  for  the  big  rancher 
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to  elaborate  but  Hasselriss  had  evi- 
dently thought  he  had  made  his 
point.  After  staring  at  Paul  for 
another  minute,  he  led  his  men  at  a 
gallop  back  to  the  main  road. 

Paul  watched  them  go  then  turned 
to  his  work  again  but  his  enthusiasm 
was  gone.  He  was  almost  glad  when 
he  saw  a  lone  rider  turn  up  the  lane 
and  go  toward  the  house. 

Hanging  his  hammer  over  the  top 
board  of  the  corral,  he  went  to  meet 
his  visitor.  At  least,  he'd  get  no 
threats  from  Sherman  Drew.  Sher- 
man was  the  preacher  at  the  church 
that  Paul  and  his  family  had  begun 
attending  the  first  Sunday  they  had 
been  in  this  valley. 

"Was  that  Hasselriss  who  just  left 
here?"  Sherman  asked  as  he  dis- 
mounted. 

Paul  nodded.  "He  was  delivering 
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another  threat." 

"What  kind  of  a  threat?" 

"Nothing  specific,"  Paul  said.  "He 
just  reminded  me  that  a  lot  of  acci- 
dents happen  around  here." 

Paul  led  the  way  to  an  old  bench 
he  had  put  in  the  shade  of  a  grove 
of  trees.  They  sat  in  the  shade  and 
Paul  looked  down  the  valley  he  had 
already  grown  to  love. 

"I  don't  want  to  leave  here,"  he 
said.  "This  valley  is  so  much  better 
than  the  place  where  I  grew  up." 

"Why  did  you  move  here?"  Sher- 
man asked,  dropping  onto  the  bench. 

"Because  the  grass  looked  greener, 
I  guess."  Paul  said.  "I  had  a  good 
friend  back  home  who  told  me  I  was 
like  Lot,  who  sold  the  souls  of  his 
family  for  the  greener  pastures 
around  Sodom.  But  up  in  the  hills 
my  children  could  get  only  three 
months  of  school  a  year.  Here  Bruce 
and  Mary  can  go  to  school  eight 
months  each  year.  They'll  get  an 
education,  at  least.  And  the  land  is 
good  in  this  valley.  I  can  provide  a 
better  living  for  my  family.  Why 
shouldn't  I  move  down  here?" 

"You  have  every  right,"  Sherman 
said.  "This  land  of  yours  is  some 
of  the  best  in  the  valley,  too.  Of 
course  you  know  that  the  only  rea- 
son it  was  still  unclaimed  was  that 
Hiram  Hasselriss  had  kept  every- 
body off  it  so  he  could  use  the  grass 
and  water  here." 

"He  doesn't  own  this  land,"  Paul 
said.  "It  was  mine  to  homestead.  It's 
too  bad  that  Hasselriss  doesn't  be- 
lieve in  the  Golden  Rule." 

Sherman  nodded.  "I've  tried  to 
talk  to  him  about  church  and  his  re- 
lationship to  God.  But  he  never  lets 
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me  get  beyond  his  relationship  to 
his  neighbors.  He  thinks  they're  all 
greedy,  grasping  people  like  he  is 
and  are  trying  to  cut  him  down." 

"Maybe  it's  too  bad  that  some- 
body can't  actually  do  it,"  Paul  said. 

"Nobody  in  this  valley  can,"  Sher- 
man replied.  "He's  too  big.  He  has 
almost  as  many  men  working  for  him 
as  there  are  farmers  and  small  ranch- 
ers in  the  valley."  He  got  up.  "I'll 
talk  to  the  sheriff.  Maybe  he  can 
keep  Hasselriss  in  line." 

"It  won't  be  easy,"  Paul  said.  "If 
anything  happens,  it  will  appear 
to  be  an  accident  that  nobody  can 
question." 

The  minister  nodded  and  went  to 
his  horse.  As  Paul  watched  him  ride 
back  down  the  lane,  he  wondered 
if  he  should  do  like  Lot  had  been 
ordered  to  do — take  his  family  and 
flee  to  the  hills  without  looking  back. 
There  was  a  difference  here,  though. 
Unlike  Sodom,  the  people  of  this 
valley  were  not  all  bad.  Just  one 
powerful  man  was  causing  all  the 
trouble. 

IT  WAS  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
Paul  saw  the  fire  in  the  brush- 
choked  draw  southeast  of  his  build- 
ings. He  didn't  question  what  had 
started  it.  The  breeze  had  been  blow- 
ing from  the  southeast  all  day.  It 
would  carry  the  fire  to  his  buildings. 
Beyond  the  fire  to  the  southeast  was 
Hasselriss'  ranch  headquarters. 
Someone  from  there  could  easily 
have  started  the  fire. 

Jennie,  Paul's  wife,  came  running 
out  to  help  him  hitch  up  the  team 
and  load  barrels  of  water  into  the 
wagon.  He  threw  in  his  old  plow, 


too.  There  was  a  strip  of  open  prairie 
between  that  brushy  draw  and  the 
grove  where  his  house  stood.  Maybe 
he  could  plow  a  fireguard  and  stop 
the  fire. 

As  he  whipped  the  horses  into  a 
run  toward  the  fire,  he  realized  that 
his  neighbors  wouldn't  see  the  fire 
until  the  smoke  got  thick  enough  to 
be  noticed  in  the  sky  so  they 
wouldn't  come  to  help.  The  fire 
wasn't  big  yet  but  it  was  entirely  too 
big  for  one  man  and  woman  to  put 
out. 

As  Paul  pulled  the  team  to  a  stop, 
Jennie  caught  his  arm.  "Paul,"  she 
shouted,   "the   wind  has   changed." 

Paul  lifted  his  hand  to  feel  the 
breeze.  Jennie  was  right.  The  breeze 
that  had  been  coming  from  the 
southeast  all  day  had  suddenly 
changed.  The  clouds  coming  in  from 
the  northwest  didn't  promise  any 
rain,  but  they  evidently  were  bring- 
ing a  wind  change  with  them. 

"The  fire  won't  reach  our  build- 
ings now,"  Paul  said  in  relief.  "It's 
almost  a  miracle  and  we  know  Who 
to  thank  for  miracles." 

The  wind  was  picking  up  rapidly 
now  that  it  had  changed  to  the 
northwest.  "Look!"  Jennie  exclaimed. 
"The  fire  is  burning  back  toward 
Mr.  Hasselriss'  ranch." 

Paul  almost  grinned.  "Maybe  he'll 
get  burned  out  by  his  own  fire." 

"Is  it  right  for  us  to  glory  in  his 
downfall?"  Jennie  asked. 

Paul  felt  as  if  he'd  been  slapped 
as  he  realized  he  was  sinking  to  al- 
most the  same  level  Hasselriss  had 
reached  when  he   started   the  fire. 

"We'll  try  to  save  his  ranch,"  he 
said  and  sent  his  team  on  around 


the  blaze. 

By  the  time  they  had  circled  the 
fire,  a  dozen  of  Hasselriss'  men  were 
fighting  the  blaze.  They  had  wagons 
with  barrels  of  water  and  wet  sacks 
and  were  beating  at  the  flames,  but 
apparently  they  had  no  plow.  Paul 
doubted  if  Hasselriss  would  allow  a 
plow  on  his  ranch. 

Paul  unloaded  his  plow  and 
hitched  his  team  to  it.  With  Jennie 
driving,  he  gripped  the  handles  of 
the  plow  and  began  turning  up  a 
ridge  of  black  dirt  out  some  distance 
from  the  brush.  After  crossing  the 
face  of  the  fire,  he  moved  over  some 
thirty  yards  and  plowed  another 
furrow  back.  He  widened  each  strip 
with  two  more  furrows  then  burned 
the  grass  between  them.  This  black- 
ened area  presented  a  burned-over 
strip  too  wide  for  the  main  fire  to 
jump  when  it  reached  it. 

It  was  dark  by  the  time  the  fire 
was  finally  out,  but  no  buildings 
had  been  burned.  Paul  wearily 
loaded  his  plow  and  hitched  his  team 
to  the  wagon  ready  to  go  home. 
Hasselriss  rode  over,  his  face  black- 
ened with  the  smoke  of  the  fire. 

"Why  did  you  help  save  my 
ranch?"  he  demanded  roughly. 

"I'd  help  anyone  in  trouble,  even 
a  dog,"  Paul  said. 

"Do  you  know  how  the  fire  got 
started?" 

"I  have  a  pretty  good  idea." 

Hasselriss  stared  at  Paul  and  Jen- 
nie for  a  long  time.  "Without  your 
plow,  we  wouldn't  have  been  able  to 
save  my  buildings.  I  didn't  think  I 
had  neighbors  like  that.  My  boys 
will  be  over  tomorrow  to  help  you 
finish  your  corral  and  anything  else 
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you  need.  It's  the  least  I  can  do  to 
repay  you." 

Paul  started  his  team  toward 
home.  After  a  long  silence,  Jennie 
said,  "I  thought  we  had  made  a  mis- 
take coming  here.  But  maybe  the 
grass  really  was  greener  over  the  hill 
this  time." 

Paul  shook  his  head.  "The  grass 
always  looks  greener  in  the  other 
fellow's  pasture  but  it  never  really 


is  when  we  get  there.  It's  not  until 
we  put  something  of  ourselves  into 
it  that  the  grass  looks  as  green  close 
up  as  it  did  from  a  distance." 

Paul  wished  it  wasn't  dark  so  he 
could  see  the  valley.  He  was  sure 
that  the  grass  here  would  look  as 
green  to  him  now  as  it  had  when 
he'd  first  thought  about  coming  here 
to  live. 


Playing  the  Game  God's  Way 


A  FATHER  came  home  from  work  one  evening.  His  five-year-old 
daughter  came  racing  to  meet  him.  After  playing  with  her  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  presented  her  with  a  simple  game  he  had  bought  at 
the  dime  store  just  around  the  corner  from  his  office. 

He  sat  down  to  read  the  newspaper  while  the  litde  girl  played  with 
the  new  game  on  the  floor  beside  him.  Peering  around  the  corner 
of  the  newspaper  to  see  how  she  was  getting  along,  he  discovered  that 
she  had  failed  to  grasp  the  main  point  of  the  game.  She  was  getting 
only  a  fraction  of  the  fun  out  of  it. 

Leaning  over  and  readjusting  the  parts  of  the  game  he  explained 
again  just  how  it  was  played.  Then  he  returned  to  his  reading.  A 
few  minutes  later  the  youngster  exclaimed,  "Oh,  Daddy,  it's  a  lot 
better  game  than  I  thought  it  was!" 

That  is  precisely  the  experience  of  men  and  women  who  have  sin- 
cerely endeavored  to  play  the  game  of  life  God's  way. 

God's  way  for  life  includes  honesty,  truthfulness,  decency,  kindness, 
reverence  for  personality  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  He  would 
have  us  play  the  game  of  life  according  to  those  rules.  In  terms  of 
self-respect,  clear  conscience,  peace  of  heart  and  mind,  and  inner  and 
abiding  satisfactions,  God's  way  of  life  yields  rich  returns. 

Like  the  little  girl  with  the  dime-store  toy,  we  will  find  that  the 
game  of  life  played  as  God  would  have  us  play  it,  is  better  than  we 
would  have  dreamed. 

—Carl  W.  McGeehon 
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The  Lovely  Story  of  Ruth 


By  W.  J.  Smart 


AFTER  THE  bloody  battles  and 
savage  slaughterings  in  the 
Book  of  Judges,  the  Book  of  Ruth 
is  like  the  serene  loveliness  of  a  pas- 
toral symphony. 

It  is  a  simple  story  of  undiluted 
beauty,  telling  of  hunger,  adversity, 
reluctant  emigration,  success  after 
long  failure,  sudden  bereavement 
after  long  joy,  the  death  of  hope, 
the  formation  of  new  friendships, 
love's  lamp  relit,  love-making  as 
clean  and  pure  as  sunlight,  marriage 
and  the  birth  of  a  little  baby  through 
whom  God  works  out  his  will. 

The  story  begins  with  a  famine 
where  you  would  least  expect  to  en- 
counter it — in  Bethlehem,  which 
means  "house  of  bread/'  or  a  region 
of  fertile  cornfields.  Here  a  little 
family:  Elimelech  ("God  is  my 
king")  and  Naomi,  his  wife  ("my 
sweet  one")  and  their  two  sons — 
pressed   by  hunger   and   privations, 


decide  to  emigrate  to  the  land  of 
Moab,  in  search  of  a  better  life. 

Collecting  their  meager  belong- 
ings, they  climb  over  the  grim  hills 
to  the  land  beyond  the  Dead  Sea. 
They  soon  adjust  themselves  to  their 
new  country  where  fortune  smiles 
upon  them.  They  find  the  Moabites 
friendly,  their  two  sons  are  welcomed 
into  the  social  life  of  the  community, 
marry  Moabite  girls,  who  quickly 
endear  themselves  to  their  mother- 
in-law,  Naomi. 

In  Moab,  the  little  Hebrew  fam- 
ily, now  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
the  Moabite  brides,  became  happy 
and  contented,  united  in  mutual 
love,  mutual  appreciation,  mutual 
respect,  while  gratitude  and  courtesy 
pervaded  their  home  like  the  frag- 
rance of  flowers  in  a  garden. 

Then  suddenly  a  series  of  tragedies 
shattered  all  their  joys.  Elimelech 
and  his  two  sons  die.  Naomi  com- 
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forts  her  daughters-in-law,  all  in  the 
valley  of  sorrows  together,  their 
mutual  affection  sharing  the  burden 
of  a  common  grief. 

Return  to  Bethlehem 

After  a  time,  however,  Naomi  feels 
old  and  lonely  and  longs  for  her 
native  land.  Immediately,  both  her 
daughters-in-law  announce  that  they 
will  accompany  her  back  to  Bethle- 
hem. But  when  they  reach  the  bor- 
ders of  Judah,  Naomi  tries  to  dis- 
suade them  from  going  with  her  any 
farther. 

"Go  back  to  your  own  land  and 
people  and  find  what  happiness  you 
can,"  she  says,  "you  cannot  find  hap- 
piness in  Judah.  You  would  be  for- 
eigners in  Judah.  You  may  meet 
abuse,  be  slighted  and  denied  all 
social  companionship."  Orpah  heeds 
Naomi's  warning  and  goes  back  to 
Moab.  But  Ruth  implores: 

Intreat  me  not  to  leave  thee  or  to 
return  from  following  after  thee:  for 
whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  and 
where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge;  thy 
people  shall  be  my  people  and  thy 
God  my  God.  Where  thou  diest,  I 
will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried: 
the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also, 
if  ought  but  death  part  thee  and  me 
(Ruth  1:16,  17  KJV). 

This  is  said  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful confession  of  love  in  all  the  world. 

So  Naomi  and  Ruth  walk  together 
to  Bethlehem. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since 
Naomi  left  Bethlehem,  but  the  peo- 
ple have  not  forgotten  her  and  the 
whole  city  turns  out  at  her  home- 
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coming.  All  traces  of  the  former 
famine  have  long  since  disappeared 
and  Bethlehem  is  once  more  "a  house 
of  bread"  and  a  place  of  fertile  corn- 
fields. 

But  more  important  still  than  the 
new  economic  prosperity  is  the  uni- 
versal spirit  of  kindness.  Even  the 
work-a-day  life  of  farming  is  en- 
riched by  the  quality  of  its  employer- 
employee  relationships.  When  the 
land  owner  comes  into  the  cornfields 
in  the  morning,  he  greets  his  reapers 
with,  "The  Lord  be  with  you,"  and 
the  reapers  reply,  "The  Lord  bless 
thee!" 

The  Crucial  Question 

All  these  people,  however,  are  He- 
brews. What  would  be  their  attitude 
toward  a  foreigner  from  Moab? 
Neither  Naomi  nor  Ruth  knew  the 
answer. 

But  Ruth  knew  one  thing:  both 
Naomi  and  herself  would  need  food 
and  she  ran  the  risk  of  abuse  and 
ostracism  by  going  to  the  harvest 
fields  and  applying  for  permission  to 
glean  corn. 

Here  for  the  first  time  Boaz,  the 
owner  of  the  field,  saw  Ruth. 
"Whose  damsel  is  she?"  he  asks  his 
foreman  reaper.  "She  is  the  damsel 
who  came  back  with  Naomi  from 
Moab,"  he  said.  "She  applied  for 
work  here  this  morning  and  has  been 
gleaning  until  now." 

Boaz  urges  Ruth  to  continue  in 
his  fields  and  arranges  for  her  to  be 
given  special  privileges.  Ruth  real- 
izes that  Boaz  is  showing  her  special 
honors  and  asks  why  he  was  being  so 
kind  to  her,  seeing  she  was  a  for- 
eigner. 


It  hath  been  fully  shewed  me,  all 
that  thou  hast  done  unto  thy  mother- 
in-law  since  the  death  of  thine  hus- 
band: and  how  thou  hast  left  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  and  the  land 
of  thy  nativity,  and  art  come  unto  a 
people  which  thou  knewest  not 
heretofore.  The  Lord  recompense  thy 
work,  and  a  full  reward  be  given 
thee  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  under 
whose  wings  thou  art  come  to  trust 
(Ruth  2:11,  12  KJV). 

When  Ruth  tells  Naomi  in  the 
evening  about  the  great  kindness  of 
Boaz,  we  can  almost  see  the  smile 
on  Naomi's  face  as  she  says  that 
Boaz  is  a  young  man  of  great  in- 
tegrity and  wealth  and  he  is  "our 
near  kinsman." 

Among  Hebrews  at  this  time  it 
was  the  moral  duty,  if  not  the  legal, 
of  the  next  of  kin  to  befriend  his 
kinsman  in  adversity  and  in  the  case 
of  his  kinsman's  death  to  redeem  his 
estate  and  raise  an  heir  for  the  in- 
heritance. 

Boaz,  however,  was  only  a  "near 
kinsman"  of  Elimelech  and  not  his 
"next  of  kin,"  and  while  it  is  obvious 
that  Boaz  wishes  to  befriend  Ruth 
and  Naomi,  he  had  no  right  to  fore- 
stall anything  which  the  next  of  kin 
planned  to  do.  Resolving  to  act  with 
the  utmost  propriety,  Boaz  asked  the 
next  of  kin  what  he  intended  to  do 
about  Elimelech's  estate  in  general 
and  Ruth  in  particular  and  was  told: 
"I  cannot  redeem  them  for  myself; 
redeem  thou  my  right  for  thyself." 

Boaz  called  together  ten  elders  of 
the  city  and  in  the  presence  of 
many  witnesses,  the  "next  of  kin" 
hands  over  to  Boaz  the  redemption 
of  Elimelech's  estate  and  the  care  of 


Ruth. 

Public  rejoicing  broke  out  at  once 
that  Boaz  was  to  marry  Ruth  and 
prayers  were  made  on  their  behalf. 

"So  Boaz  took  Ruth,  and  she  was 
his  wife:  and  when  he  went  in  unto 
her,  the  Lord  gave  her  conception, 
and  she  bare  a  son"  (Ruth  4:13 
KJV).  By  popular  enthusiasm,  the 
baby  was  named  Obed,  meaning 
"worshiper"  or  "servant."  "And  Obed 
begat  Jesse,  and  Jesse  begat  David" 
(Ruth  4:22  KJV). 

Why  was  this  simple  love  story, 
probably  written  about  two  and  a 
half  thousand  years  ago,  given  a 
place  among  the  Jewish  Scriptures? 
The  writer  nowhere  states  his  aim 
and  nowhere  does  he  tack  on  a 
moral,  but  leaves  his  readers  to 
decipher  what  he  is  driving  at  and 
form  their  own  conclusions. 

Aim  and  Purpose  of  Ruth 

An  enormous  amount  of  erudite 
speculation  has  tried  to  define  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  this  little  book 
of  only  a  few  chapters.  Some  are 
content  to  call  it  a  beautiful  tale 
from  Hebrew  folklore  to  satisfy  a 
writer's  passion  for  literary  composi- 
tion. Others  say  it  was  meant  to  fill 
a  gap  in  the  nation's  chronology. 
Some  suggest  that  it  was  a  piece  of 
propaganda  to  justify  the  proselytiz- 
ing of  foreigners  into  Judaism. 
Others  say  it  was  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  courtesy  and  compassion 
in  all  human  relationships  in  family 
and  community  life. 

But  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion 
today  that  it  was  a  protest,  couched 
in  the  most  beautiful  language 
against    the    current    condemnation 
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and  annulment  of  mixed  marriages. 
In  the  attempt  to  build  a  strong  na- 
tion in  Judah  after  the  return  of  the 
exiles  from  Babylon,  stringent  mar- 
riage reforms  were  inaugurated 
whereby  no  Jew  could  marry  a  for- 
eigner and  if  a  man  had  already 
done  so  he  was  required  to  divorce 
his  foreign  wife  and  send  her  away 
taking  the  children  of  the  marriage 
with  her. 

A  glance  at  Nehemiah  13:23-25 
and  Ezra  10:1-44  will  show  how 
this  reform  brought  widespread  be- 
wilderment and  suffering  to  children 
all  over  the  land,  rendering  them 
homeless,  desolate,  and  destitute. 

The  writer  of  Ruth  felt  that  in 
their  nationalistic  and  religious  fer- 
vor, the  reformers  were  doing  a  sav- 
age thing,  entirely  forgetting  the  so- 
cial duty  of  courtesy  and  compassion. 
Granting  that  mixed  marriages  might 
result  in  a  posterity  of  mixed  blood, 
he  says,  is  that  necessarily  an  evil 
thing?  Was  not  the  marriage  of  Boaz 
and  Ruth  a  mixed  marriage?  Did  it 
not  mean  that  Israel's  greatest  king 
David  was  a  man  of  mixed  blood? 

If  God  blessed  the  mixed  marriage 
of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  who  are  we  to 
say  that  all  such  marriages  are  wrong 


and  must  be  annulled  forthwith? 
It  is  not  the  blood  in  a  man's  veins 
but  the  spirit  in  his  mind  and  heart 
that  matters. 

Before  the  writer  allows  the  final 
curtain  to  fall  upon  the  story  of  Ruth, 
he  brings  back  to  the  stage  its  chief 
characters.  But  note  who  occupies 
the  central  place  in  that  final  tableau; 
it  is  not  Boaz  and  Ruth,  but  Naomi 
with  Ruth's  baby  in  her  arms.  What 
did  the  writer  mean  by  that? 

With  consummate  literary  skill  he 
is  saying  to  his  sorrowing  generation, 
growing  increasingly  bitter  over  the 
break-up  of  hitherto  happy  families 
in  the  name  of  religion:  "Stop  being 
arrogant  about  foreigners.  A  nation 
is  made  great  not  by  national  pride 
and  racial  arrogance  but  by  the  spirit 
of  its  people,  and  in  that  sphere  the 
good  woman  plays  a  supreme  role." 

And  so  Naomi  still  stands  before 
the  world  today  as  she  did  two  and 
a  half  thousand  years  ago  with  a 
baby  in  her  arms  saying  to  all  the 
world:  "Stop  being  ruthless  and  ex- 
clusive and  arrogant.  Learn  to  be 
kind;  be  considerate,  compassionate, 
faithful  to  God,  loyal  to  one  another, 
serving  all  people  in  love." 


Communism:   Can  It  Happen  Here? 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

Christ.  Seekers  and  preservers  of  the  democratic  process — indeed  the 
Christian  community — must  epitomize  brotherhood,  mercy,  love,  and 
peace.  They  must  stand  against  dictatorship,  surrender  of  selfhood 
and  freedom  as  communicated  by  communism. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said:  "Much  has  been  given  to  us,  and 
much  will  rightly  be  expected  from  us.  We  have  duties  to  others  and 
duties  to  ourselves;  and  we  can  shirk  neither."  ■  ■ 
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cfruing  in  Qontext 


By  Frederick  Ward  Kates 


TO  LIVE  in  one's  proper  context 
is  really  to  live,  not  merely  to 
exist.  When  he  is  in  an  operating 
room,  a  surgeon  is  in  his  proper  con- 
text. Outside  an  operating  room  he 
is  out  of  his  context  and  hardly  more 
than  exists  until  the  time  when  he 
can  get  back  to  his  surgery.  A  foot- 
ball player  is  fully  alive  on  a  gridiron, 
for  a  football  field  is  his  proper  con- 
text. A  lawyer  is  in  his  context  in  a 
courtroom,  a  newspaperman  in  an 
editorial  room,  an  aircraft  pilot  in  the 
cockpit  of  his  plane,  a  clergyman  in 
the  chancel  of  his  church,  a  bedside, 
a  graveside,  or  at  the  side  of  a 
brotherman  in  his  distress. 

To  live  out  of  one's  proper  con- 
text is  to  exist,  yes,  but  it  is  not  really 
to  live.  Deprive  a  surgeon  of  his 
scalpel  and  a  chance  to  exercise  his 
skill  at  surgery,  and  life  has  little 
meaning  for  him.  Tell  a  football 
player  not  to  suit-up  and  get  out  on 
the  field,  and  life  has  become  empty 
of  meaning  for  him.  Assign  a  pilot 


to  fly  a  desk,  and  his  life  has  lost 
validity.  Deprive  a  clergyman  of  a 
gathering  of  God's  people  to  serve, 
and  he  is  at  loose  ends  and  of  little 
good  to  God  or  man  or  himself. 

This  fact,  that  one  must  be  in  his 
proper  context  in  order  really  to  be 
alive  and  really  to  live,  not  just  exist, 
accounts  for  much  of  the  malaise  and 
distress  and  unhappiness  of  many 
people  these  days,  for  far  too  many 
people  nowadays  are  uncertain  and 
confused  about  the  context  of  their 
lives,  the  frame  of  reference  in  which 
they  are  to  live  their  lives.  They  don't 
know  who  they  are.  They  don't 
feel  "at  home"  in  the  universe,  which 
to  them  is  a  vast,  silent,  cold  void. 
They  are  existing  but  they  know  they 
are  not  really  living.  They  feel  root- 
less, and  adrift,  astray  and  lost, 
floundering  and  foundering.  Home- 
less, helpless,  hopeless,  they  merely 
exist  through  their  days,  only  in 
random,  fleeting  instances  living,  in 
any  true  sense  at  all. 


Mr.  Kates  is  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Bergen,  38  Duncan  Avenue, 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  07304 
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This  agonizing  spiritual  predica- 
ment in  which  too  many  of  our  con- 
temporaries, both  old  and  young, 
find  themselves  these  days  stems 
from  their  forgetting,  or  perhaps 
never  knowing,  the  proper  context 
of  their  lives,  the  atmosphere,  the 
environment,  the  dimension,  in 
which  they  are  intended  and  created 
to  live  their  lives,  namely,  God. 
Among  other  connotations  it  carries, 
the  word  "God"  stands  for  this — the 
context  of  true,  real,  human  life. 
Small  wonder  is  it  that  many  of  our 
contemporaries  are  at  loose  ends  and 
spiritually  adrift  and  floundering,  if 
they  do  not  know  what  is  the  true 
context  of  human  life  and  if  they  are 
not  living  in  harmonious  relationship 
with  it! 

If  to  live  out  of  one's  proper  con- 
text is  not  to  live,  really,  at  all,  and 
if  the  rightful  context  of  and  for  hu- 
man life  is  God,  then,  obviously,  on 
this  thesis,  to  live  apart  from  God, 
independent  of  him,  in  isolation  from 
him,  or  in  ignorance  of  him  or  in 
defiance  of  him  or  without  regard 
and  respect  for  him,  is  to  invite  that 
sense  of  uprootedness  and  lostness 
afflicting  so  many  people  today.  Very 
simply,  to  be  in  one's  proper  con- 
text is  to  live  and  to  be  out  of  it  is 
not  to  live,  really,  at  all.  Our  lives  are 
a  cruel  mockery,  a  tragic  farce,  an 
unholy  jest,  if  lived  out  of  the  en- 
vironment, the  framework,  the  set- 
ting, the  milieu,  in  which  they  prop- 
erly belong — God.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  lived  in  context,  they  are 
what  those  people  who  have  found 
them  to  be  who  have  made  a  success 
of  living,  namely,  an  exhilarating  ad- 
venture   and    an    exciting   romance 
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right  to  the  end. 

Living  in  the  Dimension  of  God 

It  is  the  basis  of  the  Christian 
faith  that  this  life,  despite  all  its 
apparent  meaninglessness  and  ab- 
surdity, is  meaningful,  only  in  the 
context  of  God.  Insofar  as  the  world 
is  related  to  God,  the  Ground  of 
Being,  it  is  meaningful.  Insofar  as 
it  is  not  related,  it  is  meaningless. 
Insofar  as  we  ourselves  are  related 
to  God,  living  in  the  dimension  of 
God,  we  are  truly  alive  and  living, 
for  God  is  the  element,  the  environ- 
ment, in  which  human  life  is  meant 
to  be  lived.  And,  as  St.  Paul  told 
the  curious  bystanders  on  Mars  Hill 
in  Athens,  God  "is  not  far  from  each 
one  of  us,  for  In  him  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being';  as  even 
some  of  your  poets  have  said,  'For 
we  are  indeed  his  offspring.' "  Inso- 
far as  we  are  living  in  the  context  of 
God,  the  framework  in  which  mini- 
mal existence  becomes  maximum  life 
and  in  which  man's  life  becomes 
human  life,  we  really  live;  insofar 
as  we  are  out  of  this  context,  we 
die.  Words  such  as  sin,  separation, 
alienation,  estrangement,  meaning- 
lessness, simply  describe  categories 
of  existence  out  of  context.  To  live, 
then,  in  any  meaningful  sense,  and 
not  merely  to  exist  through  so  many 
days  and  months  and  years,  one 
must  live  in  his  rightful  context, 
which  means,  for  human  beings  who 
aspire  to  be  fully  human  and  to  live 
humanly,  to  live  in  harmonious  rela- 
tionship with  God. 

In  perhaps  a  surprising  place,  Vol- 
ume X  of  Arnold  Toynbee's  monu- 
mental work  of  historical  erudition  A 


Study  of  History,  we  find  these 
words:  "God  is  the  source  from 
which  Man  derives  his  significance 
as  well  as  his  consciousness  and  his 
life,  and  the  purpose  of  God  that 
is  the  reason  for  Man's  existence  is 
that  the  creature  should  re-enter  into 
communion  with  its  Creator." 

What  Toynbee  has  written  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  massive  study  of 
man's  life  on  earth  is  what  we  are 
saying,  that  God  is  the  proper  con- 
text of  and  for  human  life,  and  that 
the  objective  of  man,  that  is,  of  you 
and  me,  the  purpose  for  which  we 
were  created,  should  be  to  live  in 
relationship  with  and  in  harmony 
with  our  context,  specifically,  God. 
This,  man  achieves,  that  is,  you  and 
I,  through  faith,  through  the  life  of 
religion;  and  this  endeavor  to  bind 
one's  self  back  to  God,  the  author 
and  source  and  milieu  of  human  life, 
is,  in  Toynbee's  opinion,  "the  serious 
business  of  the  human  race."  It  is 
accomplished  through  faith,  the  rela- 
tionship of  trust  established  between 
man  and  God,  and  through  worship, 
the  continual  and  continuing  process 
of  self-commitment  by  which  a  man 
totally  involves,  immerses,  himself 
and  his  life  in  his  context,  that  is, 
God. 

The  Highest  Source  of  All  Life 

According  to  Christian  faith  and 
testimony  and  the  actual  experience 
of  innumerable  men,  to  live  apart 
from  God,  divorced  from  God,  for 
whatever  reason,  is  to  cut  oneself  off 
from  the  source  of  all  life — God.  In 
St.  Augustine's  words,  "There  is  no 
life  that  does  not  spring  from  God. 
God  is  the  highest  life  and  the  source 


of  all  life."  To  live  apart  from  God 
is  to  isolate  oneself  from  him  who  is 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  every- 
thing, from  him  from  whom  ulti- 
mately we  came,  and  in  whom,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  we  live 
this  very  minute,  and  to  whom,  when 
this  life  is  over,  we  return.  Of  course 
our  lives  are  drab  and  dull,  point- 
less and  purposeless,  without  joy  or 
significance,  if  we  try  to  live  them 
out  of  relationship  with  God,  the 
enjoying  of  whom  is  the  enjoying  of 
all  and  the  loss  of  whom  is  the  loss 
of  all.  As  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
M.  C.  D'Arcy  has  remarked  most 
accurately,  "Without  God,  every- 
thing dries  up." 

This  God  of  whom  we  speak  as 
the  rightful  context  of  our  lives,  in 
relationship  with  whom  our  lives  are 
invested  with  transcendent  meaning 
and  out  of  relationship  with  whom 
our  lives  become  meaningless  exis- 
tence— what  about  him?  Who  is  he? 
What  is  he? 

We  may  begin  our  answer  with  a 
statement  by  W.  R.  Inge,  1860-1954, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London:  "God, 
whose  centre  is  everywhere  and  his 
circumference  nowhere,  cannot  be 
fitted  into  a  diagram.  He  is  rather 
the  canvas  on  which  the  picture  (of 
each  of  our  lives)  is  painted,  or  the 
frame  in  which  it  is  set."  He  is,  in 
the  words  of  Theodore  F.  Ferris, 
"that  spiritual  force  in  life  which  is 
supreme,  from  which  all  the  rest  of 
life,  including  yours,  is  derived, 
which  is  in  the  universe  and  yet  not 
identical  with  it,  both  powerful  and 
personal,  whose  personal  character- 
istics are,  first  and  foremost,  purpose 
and  goodness."  He  is,  in  St.  Augus- 
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tine's  phrase,  "the  country  of  the 
soul."  He  is  what  lies  beyond  and 
what  lies  ahead.  He  is,  in  the  late 
Archbishop  William  Temple's  defini- 
tion, "the  ultimate  reality  upon 
whose  will  everything  depends."  He 
is,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  "the 
only  reality,  and  we  are  real  (that 
is,  vibrandy  alive  and  functioning 
truly  as  human  beings )  insofar  as  we 
are  in  his  order,  and  he  in  us."  Who 
is  God?  What  is  God?  We  find  John 
Baillie's  thought  most  direcdy  help- 
ful. God  is,  he  has  written,  "the  final 
reality,  and  the  ultimate  fact  of  our 
total  situation  to  which  we  need  to 
be  adjusted.  That  indeed  would  be 
my  definition  of  God:  God  is  he  with 
whom  we  have  ultimately  to  do, 
the  final  reality  to  which  we  have  to 
face  up,  and  with  whom  we  have  in 
the  last  resort  to  reckon." 

God  Manifests  Himself 

This  God  made  the  world.  He 
manages  it,  and,  wondrously,  he 
manifests  himself  in  it.  We  can  dis- 
cern traces  of  his  presence  wherever 
we  look — in  the  events  of  history,  in 
the  lives  of  saints  and  sages,  heroes, 
and  prophets.  He  has  shown  forth 
himself  in  times  past  and  he  con- 
tinues to  do  so  in  the  present.  His 
supreme  manifestation  was,  and  is, 
in  one  solitary  life  lived  on  this  earth 
nineteen  centuries  ago.  And  the  in- 
formation vouchsafed  to  us  by  means 
of  that  one  life,  the  total  career  and 
experience  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  is 
that  God  is  Father,  a  word  expres- 
sive of  perfect  love.  The  keynote  of 
the  revelation  vouchsafed  to  men  by 
Christ  is   that   God,   the  context  of 
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human  life  is  love.  He  not  only  has 
love,  he  is  love.  He  is  Creator  be- 
cause he  is  Father,  not  Father  be- 
cause he  is  Creator.  His  creative 
work  was  the  product,  not  the  start- 
ing point,  of  his  love.  We  believe  in 
"God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,"  not  in  "God, 
Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  the  Father."  The  fullness  of 
the  revelation  God  has  made  of  him- 
self to  men  in  and  through  the  total 
career  of  Christ  is  set  forth  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity,  which  may 
be  viewed  as  a  way  of  saying  that 
God  makes,  loves,  and  keeps  his 
creation. 

Christianity  bids  us  come  to 
knowledge  of  God,  the  context  of 
and  for  our  lives,  through  Christ. 
And  to  come  alive  unto  him  will  be 
our  hearts'  desire,  if  we  covet  know- 
ing life  on  earth  as  God  wants  us  to 
experience  it  and  as  it  will  be,  when 
life  on  earth  is  done,  in  heaven.  Be- 
coming aware  of  the  context  of  our 
lives,  that  is,  coming  alive  to  God  as 
he  has  made  himself  known  to  men 
in  Christ,  and  getting  one's  life  in 
step  with  him,  is  to  discover  that  one 
is  sentenced  no  longer  to  exist  as  a 
stranger  in  an  alien  land  without  a 
home  or  help  or  hope.  It  is,  most 
happily,  to  find  oneself  entirely  "at 
home"  in  the  universe,  which  is  now 
recognized  as  the  Father's  House, 
aware  that  one  is  no  longer  alone  in 
it  and  without  help  and,  therefore, 
without  hope.  To  live  in  companion- 
ship with  this  God  is  to  live  one's 
days  and  nights  and  years  in  their 
rightful  context,  and,  therefore,  to 
begin  living  as  a  son  in  his  father's 
house,  knowing  joy  and  rest.     ■  ■ 
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A  NATIVE  of  Fall  River,  Massa- 
chusetts, Caspar  Nannes  earned 
his  way  through  college  by  writing. 
He  took  his  A.B.  from  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity in  1931  and  won  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key.  His  M.A.  followed  in 
1932.  He  taught  briefly  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  but  shifted  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  where  he 
earned  a  Ph.D.  in  English  in  1948. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Washington  Star  in  1943  and 
remained  until  his  retirement  in 
1968.  He  began  to  specialize  in  reli- 
gious news  reporting  in  1946  and 
became  the  Star's  Religious  News 
Editor  in  1949. 

From  1946  to  1968  he  covered 
the  national  meetings  of  the  various 
denominations.  In  1954  he  reported 
the  Second  General  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  at  Evans- 


Caspar  Nannes 

ton,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Nannes  considers  the  climax 
of  his  journalistic  career  to  be  his 
coverage  of  the  opening  session  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  in  Rome 
in  1962  and  the  final  session  in  1965. 
His  widely  syndicated  articles  were 
used  by  the  Catholic  press  here. 

He  contributed  feature  stories  to 
Collier's,  the  Washingtonian,  and 
other  church  journals.  In  1960  the 
Catholic  University  Press  published 
his  "Politics  in  the  American  Drama," 
an  outgrowth  of  his  doctoral  thesis. 

Nannes  also  wrote  sports  stories, 
particularly  on  tennis;  he  was  well- 
known  at  Forest  Hills. 

He  now  lectures,  does  freelance 
writing,  and  is  often  on  TV.  He  has 
written  a  series  on  former  Chiefs 
of  Chaplains  for  The  Chaplain,  and 
now  appears  in  The  Link  on  page  5. 
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The  Healing  Power  of  Faith 


By  Edmund  Manchester 


WHEN  A  CUTE  little  girl  in 
the  small  town  of  Dickinson, 
North  Dakota,  who  had  always 
dreamed  of  becoming  an  actress, 
reached  three  years,  tragedy  struck 
when  she  became  afflicted  with  cor- 
neal ulcers.  As  if  this  were  not  frus- 
trating enough,  there  was  added  the 
complication  of  partial  blindness. 

Occasionally  the  girl  caught  a 
blurred  glimpse  of  the  world  around 
her;  enough  to  reassure  her  of  the 
presence  of  much  beauty  and  charm 
and  that  her  dream  was  an  exalted 
one.  During  the  time  when  she  only 
saw  dimly  she  attended  school,  wear- 
ing dark  glasses. 

Most  of  her  teachers  and  adoles- 
cent playmates  were  helpful,  possi- 
bly because  of  her  indomitable  corn- 
age.  The  neighborhood  children 
worked  with  her  when,  almost  blind, 
she  produced  Little  Women  and 
other  original   dramas   of  her   own. 

As  the  years  slid  past,  her  sight 
became  no  better  despite  numerous 
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operations.  She  studied  dancing  and 
typewriting,  along  with  elocution, 
where  vision  was  not  of  vital  im- 
portance. And  for  days  on  end  she 
sat  in  darkened  rooms  with  a  band- 
age over  her  eyes — practicing,  re- 
hearsing dramatic  parts,  hoping  and 
praying. 

Dancing  and  elocution  were,  she 
reasoned,  of  significant  necessity  to 
an  actress.  For  some  inexplicable 
reason  she  was  convinced  that  some 
day  she  would  perform  on  the  stage. 

Strangely  enough,  her  abiding 
faith  brought  about  her  dream  com- 
ing true.  By  the  time  she  was  twenty, 
and  had  undergone  seven  eye  opera- 
tions— one  almost  every  two  years — 
her  vision  was  miraculously  restored. 

"To  this  day  I  cannot  fully  explain 
how  it  all  came  about,"  she  warmly 
stated. 

Her  bleak  world  of  darkness  be- 
came a  brilliant  one.  Surely  nothing 
could  prevent  her  great  desire  from 
becoming  a  reality.  Did  she? 


Who  has  not  heard  about,  read  of, 
or  seen  the  play  Life  With  Father? 
Howard  Lindsay,  famous  producer, 
playwright  and  actor,  created  the 
noted  role  of  Father.  His  illustrious 
actress  wife  played  the  equally  glori- 
ous part  of  Vinnie,  the  Mother.  She 
was  Dorothy  Stickney,  the  blind  girl 
from  North  Dakota,  whose  great  de- 
termination and  faith  enabled  her  to 
achieve  sight  and  success. 

WHEN  DOCTORS  told  Car- 
olyn Wells  that  her  heart  was 
in  bad  shape  and  she  only  had  a 
couple  of  years  to  live,  what  did  she 
do? 

She  sat  down  at  her  old  Under- 
wood typewriter  and  wrote  a  maga- 
zine article  telling  "how  it  feels  to 
have  only  two  years  to  live."  In 
addition,  she  busied  herself  with 
other  writing  which  she  had  been 
doing  most  of  her  adult  years.  This 
included  her  famous  Fleming  Stone 
detective  yarns,  books  for  children, 
and  anthologies. 

When  death  finally  came  to  Car- 
olyn Wells,  she  had  quadrupled  the 
number  of  years  doctors  had  doubt- 
fully allotted  her. 

"It  wouldn't  disturb  me  were  I  to 
die  today,"  she  once  remarked.  "I've 
led  a  full,  rich  life,  most  of  which 
has  been  joyful." 

Personal  handicaps  were  nothing 
new  to  her.  She  had  lived  with  them, 
in  one  form  or  another,  much  of  her 
life — and  paid  scant  attention  to 
them.  Deafness  struck  her  in  child- 
hood after  an  accident.  Later  in  life 
she  was  a  semi-invalid  for  years, 
much  of  the  time  bedridden. 

But      these      handicaps      neither 


affected  her  verve  and  delight  for 
living  nor  her  abundant  wit  and 
gaiety.  She  surrounded  herself  with 
friends  by  the  score:  the  great  and 
near-great,  along  with  those  who 
ran,  but  never  made  the  grade.  The 
renowned  novelist,  Theodore  Drei- 
ser, was  included  among  her  close 
friends. 

Carolyn  Wells  gave  teas  and 
soirees  that  attracted  countless  dev- 
otees of  the  arts  and  the  theater. 
She  wrote  more  than  seventy  mys- 
tery books,  an  autobiography,  edited 
an  anthology  yearly,  did  a  classical 
book  on  the  technique  of  mystery 
writing,  and,  turned  out  verse  in 
prodigious  quantity  as  well  as  qual- 
ity. 

Many  persons  thought  of  her  as  a 
helpless  invalid,  except  she  herself 
and  her  close  friends.  The  idea  of 
helplessness  was  so  absurd  it  never 
occurred  to  her  or  to  them.  In  retro- 
spect, it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
how  Carolyn  Wells's  handicaps  could 
possibly  hold  her  back. 

THE  FIRST  deaf  person  ever  to 
be  taught  to  speak  by  reading 
lips  died  shortly  after  World  War  II. 
She  was  Mrs.  William  Weeden.  Age 
eighty-eight. 

Born  Jeanie  Lippitt,  she  was 
stricken  with  scarlet  fever  even  be- 
fore learning  to  talk.  The  illness  left 
her  stone  deaf.  And  since  she  could 
not  hear  human  speech,  it  seemed 
as  though  she  would  go  through  life, 
like  so  many  other  unfortunate  per- 
sons, unable  to  speak. 

But  Jeanie's  parents  had  other 
ideas.  Neither  wealthy,  nor  even 
well  off,  they  were  of  implicit  faith. 
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So  they  scraped  and  budgeted  their 
meager  resources  and  secured  the 
help  of  two  eminent  speech  and 
hearing  specialists  who  began  in- 
structing the  child  to  speak  by  read- 
ing lips. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell  brought 
his  then  newly-invented  telephone 
to  the  girl's  assistance  in  the  training 
of  her  voice. 

The  struggles  of  Jeanie  to  learn 
to  speak,  in  time,  resulted  in  the 
founding  of  two  schools  for  persons 
similarly  affected.  Later  in  life  she 
appealed  for  funds  to  establish  other 
schools  for  the  deaf.  Throughout  her 
long  and  useful  life  she  maintained 
an  active  interest  in  these  schools. 

Largely  owing  to  Jeanie  Lippitt 
Weeden's  success  in  overcoming  her 
own  handicap,  children  everywhere 
today  who  are  deaf,  or  who  become 
deaf  in  later  life,  have  a  chance  to 
obtain  the  valuable  human  gift  of 
speech. 

Thus,  despite  discouragements 
and  seemingly  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles, we  know  that  success  often 
can  be  achieved  in  overcoming 
handicaps  if  our  faith  and  determina- 
tion are  great  enough.  ■  ■ 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  5-11,  Edinburgh  Festival; 
pages  22,  26,  President's  Commission 
on  Handicapped;  page  24,  Labor  Dept; 
page  25,  Hughes  Aircraft;  pages  37-40, 
U.S.  Army;  page  60,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
U.S.  Navy,  World  Relief  Commission; 
page  61,  U.S.  Air  Force,  American  Bible 
Society,  U.S.  Army. 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

June 

"the  book  of 

JOY" 

DAY  BOOK                        CHAPTER 

1  Psalmsf    45:1-7 

2  Psalmsf  51:6-17 

3  Isaiah  44:1-3 

4  Isaiah     61:1-3 

5  Isaiah     63:7-14 

6  Sun.     Malachi  3:7-12 

7  Mark  1:5-11 

8   Acts     2:41-47 

9  Acts     13:44-52 

10   Romans    5:1-5 

11  Romans  15:7-13 

12  Galatians  5:22-25 

13  Sun.     1  Thessalonians 1:5-10 

14  Psalmsf  89:15-21 

15  Psalmsf   149:1-9 

16  Isaiah  35:1-10 

17  Isaiah  60:10-17 

18  Isaiah  61:4-11 

19  Luke  10:1-20 

20  Sun.     John  15:7-11 

21  Philippians  3:1-10 

22  John     16:19-24 

23  Luke  15:7-10 

24  Psalmsf    16:1-11 

25  Psalmsf    30:1-5 

26  Psalmsf  43:1-5 

27  Sun.     Psalmsf    48:1-14 

28  Psalmsf  51:1-13 

29  Psalmsf  126:1-6 

30  Isaiah 12:1-6 


f  The  number  of  this   Psalm   is  one   less   in 
Bibles  using  the  traditional  Greek  numbering. 


Use  what  language  you  will,  you  can 
never  say  anything  but  what  you  are. 
— Emerson. 
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The  Sound  of  Glad  Tidings 


Natural  High.   A   Folk   Musical   about   God's   Son.    Composed   and 
conducted  by  Ralph  Carmichael  and  Kurt  Kaiser.  Light  Records. 
5030  W.  Waco  Dr.,  Waco,  Tex.  76703. 
Being  "high"  with  drugs  is  one  thing,  a  wrong  thing;  but  one  can 

be  high  with  Christ  —  and  that  is  natural  high.  Natural  high  is  to 

cope  with  reality,  to  turn  on  to  God.  The  comment  and  singing  in 

these  21  records  is  lively  and  penetrating. 

The  Cross  and  the  Switchblade.  Light  Records.  5030  W.  Waco  Dr., 

Waco,  Tex.  76703. 

Music  composed  and  conducted  by  Ralph  Carmichael.  This  striking 
music  is  used  in  the  motion  picture,  The  Cross  and  the  Switchblade, 
starring  Pat  Boone.  In  the  ten  pieces,  one  feels  the  heartbreak  of  the 
ghetto  and  the  personality  of  its  teen  members.  The  idiom  of  the 
now  generation  is  heard;  the  sight,  smells,  and  sounds  of  the  Spanish 
Harlem;  and  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  tenement  in  Brooklyn  are  seen 
and  felt. 
The  Cross  and  the  Switchblade  is   available  in   song  books.   Order 

Number  30075  from  Word,  5030  W.  Waco  Dr.,  Waco,  Tex.  76703. 

Price:   $1.85. 

Now  Hear  This  by  the  Amen  Choir,  Directed  by  John  Gustafson.  Light 

Records.  5030  W.  Waco  Dr.,  Waco,  Tex.  76703. 

Amazing  though  it  is,  Dr.  Gustafson,  Music  Director  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  directs  six  choirs.  And  between 
June  30  and  August  9,  he  took  one  of  these  groups  to  the  Orient 
where  they  put  on  60  programs. 

Gustafson  says:  "A  choir  is  a  living  thing."  They  want  to  be  heard 
and  they  are  not  afraid  to  change.  So  they've  created  an  album  of 
six  old  songs  and  four  new  ones.  Imagine  trying  to  get  people  to 
listen  to  a  church  choir.  But  "the  Amen  Choir"  does  it.  You  listen! 
I  think  they're  pretty  good.  What  do  you  think? 

New  Days  with  the  Certain  Sounds.   Directed  by  John   Gustafson. 

Arranged  by  Ralph  Carmichael.  Light.  5030  W.  Waco  Dr,  Waco, 

Texas.  76703. 

Here  is  Dr.  Gustafson  again,  but  this  time  leading  young  people  to 
sing.  In  their  album  of  ten  songs,  the  Certain  Sounds  sing  to  a  new 
day,  a  new  start,  a  new  hope.  It  is  today's  music;  and  their  message 
is  today's  message.  Well  done! 
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LT  John  D.  Matheson,  Dental  Corps, 
USN,  is  training  Sister  Mary  in  the 
basics  of  emergency  dental  treatment  to 
be  used  in  helping  orphans  and  refugees 
in  Vietnam.  The  Catholic  Orphanage 
is  operated  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Paul  of 
Chartre,  Da   Nang. 


Dr.  Robert  G.  Long,  director  of  Hoa 
Khanh  Children's  Hospital  near  Da 
Nang,  with  his  wife  and  children.  Hos- 
pital is  sponsored  by  the  World  Relief 
Commission.  "In  one  month  I  have  done 
more  resuscitative  procedures  than  in 
two  years  at  a  pediatric  hospital,"  he 
said. 


A  Workshop  for  Catholic  Young  Adults  in  the  Air  Force  was  held  at  the 
Holy  Family  Retreat  House,  Hampton,  Va.,  on  October  26-29,  1970.  Par- 
ticipating were  airmen  and  airwomen  from  Andrews,  Boiling,  Langley, 
McGuire,  and  Seymour  Johnson.  The  Workshop  was  conducted  by  a  team 
from  the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Men,  Washington,  D.C.:  The  Rev. 
Robert  Kennedy;  Mr.  Richard  Dement;  Mr.  Joseph  O'Connell.  Coordinator 
was  Chaplain,  CPT,  J.  Michael  Ewert. 


\ 


Chaplain  (LTC)  Vincent  L.  Rothwell  is 
presented  the  second  Oak  Leaf  Cluster 
to  the  Army  Commendation  Medal  by 
Chaplain  (COL)  Charles  M.  Massey,  Jr., 
Post  Chaplain,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  while 
Mrs.  Rothwell  and  Chaplain  (LTC) 
Donald  M.  Covington  look  on. 


in 
Pictures 


Dr.  James  Z.  Nettinga,  executive  sec- 
retary for  the  National  Distribution  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  presented 
Donald  £.  Johnson,  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  with  a  large  print  edi- 
tion of  Good  News  for  Modern  Man. 
His  deputy,  Fred  B.  Rhodes,  received  a 
tape  recording. 


Ground-breaking  ceremonies  were  held  for  the  new  chapel  at  Cannon  AFB 
on  November  9,  1970.  Present  were:  Lloyd  Franklin;  MAJ  John  L.  Mans- 
field; COL  William  W.  Scroggins;  MAJ  Ray  H.  Saathoff;  COL  Benjamin  H. 
Clayton;  CPT  Andrew  C.  Simonson;  COL  Charles  E.  Francis;  LTC  Travis  L. 
Blaisdell;  LTC  Charles  W.  Morris;  MAJ  Jimmie  D.  Baggett;  Mr.  Jess 
Kamradt;  Mr.  Leonard  Gillespie. 


CANNON  AIR  fORCE  BASE 

CHAPEL   CENTER 

U.S.  AIR  FORCE  PROJECT 
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June  1-30.  Fight  the  Filthy  Fly  Month.  To  eliminate  disease  carrying  insects. 
June  1-30.  National  Rose  Month.  America's  Favorite  Flower,  grown  in  50 

states. 
June  1-30.  National  Seat  Belt  Month.  Fasten  your  belt;  it  may  save  your  life. 
June  3-6.  West  Virginia  Strawberry  Festival.  Buckhannon,  W.  Va. 
June  5.  Boy  Scouts  of  America:  Keep  America  Beautiful  Day. 
June  5-12.  Let's  Play  Golf  Week. 
June  6.  In  Memory  of  D-Day  (Operation  Overlord).  Allied  Expeditionary 

Force  landed  in  Normandy  in  1944. 
June  6-12.  National  Humor  Week. 
June  6.  Trinity  Sunday. 
June  7.  Freedom  of  the  Press  Day. 
June   11.  Kamehameha  Day.  Hawaii.   In  honor  of  King  Kamehameha  I, 

first  to  rule  over  all  the  islands. 
June  13-19.  National  Flag  Week,  including  June  14,  Flag  Day. 
June  14.  Army  Birthday.  On  June  14,  1775,  Army  established. 
June  14-20.  National  Little  League  Baseball  Week. 
June  15-Sept.  6  Washington  D.C.  Summer  Jubilee. 
June  17-20.  U.  S.  Open  Golf  Championship.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
June  19-Sept.  12.  Oregon  Shakespearean  Festival. 
June  20.  Father's  Day. 

June  21-July  3.  Lawn  Tennis  Championships.  Wimbledon,  London,  England. 
June  21.  Summer  begins  8:20  P.M.  E.  S.  T. 
June  24.  St.  John  the  Baptist  Day. 

June  24.  Barnum  Festival.  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Circus  time. 
June  28.  Hampton  Jazz  Festival.  June  28  and  29.  Hampton,  Va. 
June  29.  St.  Peter's  Day.  Antakya,  Turkey.  1st  preached  Christianity  at  this 

place. 
June  30-July  3  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxfordshire,  England 

The  hippie  bride  wore  something  old,  something  new,  something  borrowed 
and  something  blue,  red,  orange,  green,  pink  and  purple. 

Some   people   never  get   interested   in   anything   until   it   is   none   of   their 
business. 

Give  some  people  an   inch  and   they  think  they're  rulers. — All  by  Lucille 
Goodyear. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  four  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  individuals  reading,  but  also  for  group  dis- 
cussion and  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  The  Lovely  Story  of  Ruth  {page  47) 
Biblical  Material:  The  Rook  of  Ruth 

Why  did  Elimelech's  family  leave  Bethlehem  for  Moab?  What 
happened  in  Moab?  Why  did  they  return?  What  do  we  learn  from 
Ruth  4:22?  What  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  Ruth? 

2.  Living  in  Context  {page  51) 
Biblical  Material:  Acts  17:22-34 

How  does  one  come  to  feel  "at  home  in  the  universe"?  What  does 
it  mean  to  live  in  one's  context?  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  "God 
is  the  highest  source  of  all  life"?  How  does  God  manifest  himself  in 
Jesus  Christ? 

3.  Communism:  Can  It  Happen  Here?   {page  32) 
Biblical  Material:  1  Corinthians  1:10-31 

What  is  communism?  Where  did  it  get  its  start?  What  have  been 
the  results  of  communism  in  Russia?  What  is  the  history  of  com- 
munism in  the  USA?  What  are  the  ways  we  should  use  to  thwart 
communism? 

4.  No  East  or  West  {page  13) 
Biblical   Material:    John   3:16 

Do  whites  and  blacks  get  along  together  in  military  services?  What 
progress  has  been  made  in  racial  integration  in  the  services?  How 
can  the  ties  between  whites  and  blacks  be  strengthened?  What  are 
the  contributions  made  by  blacks  to  the  total  cultural  life  of  the  United 
States?  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say:  "In  Christ  There  Is  No  East 
and  West"? 

If  you  would  know  a  man's  true  worth 

Then  just  remember,  honey, 

To  take  the  measure  of  his  heart 

Instead  of  rank  or  money. — Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 
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iOHS  It  fflltnDLy  TfllRGS 

The  World  Through  Blunted  Sight  by  Patrick  Trevor-Roper.  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.,  Inc.,  3  West  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1971.  $12.50. 

Perhaps  the  reason  certain  people  are  bookish  and  intellectual  while  others 
are  gregarious  and  seemingly  athletic  is  because  of  a  difference  in  their 
ability  to  see.  At  least  this  is  one  of  the  many  ideas  Patrick  Trevor-Roper 
puts  forth  in  his  intriguing  book,  The  World  Through  Blunted  Sight.  He 
calls  man  a  "visual  animal"  and  then  proceeds  to  prove  —  or  at  least  to 
point  out  —  how  each  man's  personality  is  a  reflection  of  how  well  —  or 
in  what  way  —  he  sees. 

Many  of  Trevor-Roper's  examples  are  famous  artists  and  writers;  e.g. 
El  Greco,  Camille  Pissarro,  Degas,  Holbein,  etc. 

The  Parables  of  Peanuts  by  Robert  L.  Short.  Fawcett  Publications,  Inc., 
Greenwich,  Conn.  1970.  95  cents. 

A  paperback  edition  of  the  original  hardcover  book.  The  author  calls  it 
an  "illuminated  manuscript,"  which  is  apt  due  to  the  generous  use  of 
Charles  M.  Schulz's  cartoons.  It  also  is  a  basic  theology  for  beginners  with 
emphasis  on  the  "positive"  aspects  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Most  amusing  and  yet  serious  is  the  remark  made  at  a  fashionable  girls' 
college  after  one  of  Short's  talks: 

Would  you  mind  going  over  that  "sin"  business  again?  Our  teachers 
here  in  the  Religion  Department  have  never  mentioned  it. 

Reducing  Social  Tension  and  Conflict  by  Rachel  Davis  DuBois  and  Mew- 
Soong  Li.  Association  Press,  291  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10007.  1971. 
Cloth,  $5.95.  Paper  $3.95. 

This  is  a  practical  manual,  for  both  laymen  and  professional  group 
workers,  which  shows  how  to  use  radically  simple,  thoroughly  tested 
techniques  in  all  kinds  of  conflict  situations:  black- white,  ethnic,  labor- 
management,  interfaith,  teacher-student,  parent-youth,  police-community 
.  .  .  and  many  more! 

Benefits  for  U.  S.  Veterans  by  Ray  Cromley.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  666  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  1971.  $1.00. 

The  new,  completely  revised  handbook  to  the  rights  of  former  and 
current  servicemen  and  their  families.  Includes  newest  benefits  for  Vietnam 
veterans. 

Dunlop  Illustrated  Encyclopedia  of  Facts.  Compiled  by  Norris  and  Ross 
McWhirter.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  666  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016. 
1971.  $1.65. 

An  up-to-date  encyclopedia  of  facts  in  one  compact  volume. 
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OOiinCl    Oil!  (Continued  from  page  4) 


How  to  Get  an  Article  into  THE  LINK 

I  am  hospital  and  stockade  chaplain  at  Ft.  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  and  have  a 
man  in  the  stockade  interested  in  putting  an  article  in  THE  LINK.  Is  it  possible 
if  you  find  his  article  acceptable?  .  .  . 

— Chaplain  ( CPT )  Gary  T.  Sanford,  Ft.  Leonard  Wood  General  Army  Hospital, 
Ft.  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.  65423. 

( There  are  three  sections  of  articles:  FIRST,  study  articles  and  these  are  assigned 
to  writers  we  know  can  do  the  job.  SECOND,  columns,  regular  materials  such  as 
"The  Link  Calendar,"  "At  Ease,"  etc.  These  are  staff  written.  THIRD,  freelance 
articles.  These  are  general  articles  and  we  select  them  from  those  who  send  in 
articles  from  anywhere.  We  have  a  lot  of  persons  who  try  their  hand  at  this. 
Unfortunately,  we  cannot  use  very  many  for  we  have  only  64  pages.  But  anyone 
.  wishing  to  try  should  follow  the  rules  of  writing  as  best  he  knows  them;  and 
when  his  article  is  written  send  it  to  us  for  consideration.  We  will  read  it  and 
see  if  it  is  appropriate.  If  we  cannot  use  it,  we  will  send  it  back  provided  the 
writer  encloses  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope. — EDITOR.) 

|  Husband  in  Vietnam 

My  husband,  PFC  Jimmie  Huggins,  is  with  the  U.  S.  Army  in  Vietnam.  I 
worry  about  him  a  lot  but  your  magazine,  since  it  is  connected  with  the  service, 
helps  me  to  see  that  many  other  wives  feel  the  same  way.  Somehow,  I  sometimes 
feel  that  no  one  could  feel  as  I  do.  But  I  realize  now  that  they  do  and  it  makes 
me  feel  better  to  know  that  I'm  not  so  alone. 

—Mrs.  Gaile  Huggins,  Box  109,  Chalk  Point  Rd.,  West  River,  Md.  20881 

REJECT  SHOWS  UP  ARMY 
C.  F.  Ferguson  has  just  retired  from  the  postoffice  in  Florence,  Colorado, 
after  walking  135,000  miles  since  1942.  He  was  rejected  at  that  time  by  the 
Army  because  a  leg  injury  would  have  prevented  him  from  meeting  their 
marching  standards. 

ANY  LEAF  WILL  DO 
Mrs.  Wayne  Preston  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  received  a  letter  from   her 
husband,  a  private  stationed  in  Vietnam,  written  on  banana  leaves.  He  was 
in  a  combat  zone  and  had  no  writing  papers,  but  with  hundreds  of  banana 
trees,  he  was  amply  supplied. — Both  by  Eva  Kraus. 
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"I've  had  a  wonderful  evening,  Wilbur. 
Please  don't  spoil  it  by  asking  me  out 
again!" 


"You  look  tired/' 

"I  am.  I've  been  all  over  town 
trying  to  get  something  for  my  hus- 
band." 

"Had  any  offers?" — Scandal 
Sheet. 

Answers  kids  give  on  exam 
papers : 

"William  Tell  invented  the  tele- 
phone." 

"A  circle  is  a  round  line  with  no 


kinks  in  it,  joined  up  so  as  not  to 
show  where  it  began." 

"Universal  suffrage  was  when  the 
whole  universe  was  made  to  suffer." 

"Savages  are  people  who  don't 
know  what  is  wrong  until  mission- 
aries show  them." — Baptist  Courier. 

"William,  I  used  to  have  a  luxur- 
iant beard  like  yours  but  when  I 
looked  at  myself  in  the  mirror  I 
decided  to  shave  it  off." 

Quick  as  a  flash,  William  retorted: 
"Sir,  I  once  had  a  face  like  yours, 
but  I  decided  to  grow  a  beard." — 
Elberton  Star. 

Teen-age  boy  to  a  friend:  "I'd  go 
out  and  seek  my  fortune  if  I  wasn't 
so  badly  needed  at  home  as  a  de- 
pendent."— Canadian    High    News. 

Exasperated  husband:  "I  don't 
think  you  know  what  a  budget  is!" 

Wife:  "Oh,  don't  I!  It's  something 
you  try  to  keep,  stretch,  revise,  and 
finally  have  to  give  up." — Hope 
Blair  in  Quote'. 

Little  Mary  told  her  mother  she 
planned  to  marry  a  7-year-old 
schoolmate. 

"Fine,"  said  Mother.  "Does  he 
have  a  job?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mary.  "He  erases  the 
blackboard  in  school." — Wooden 
Barrel. 

"My  wife  and  I  used  to  have  fun 
down  at  the  beach.  First  she  would 
cover  me  up  with  sand  and  then  I 
would  cover  her.  One  of  these  days 
I'm  going  down  and  dig  her  up." — 
The  Pillar. 
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